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White Stone. 


“And will give him a white stone, and in the stone 
anew name written.—Rev, 11: 17. 


WONDER if out of God’s quarries, 
That with brightness of Sardis shine, 
He hath told some one of his angels 
To carve a new name for mine. 


As he works does he often grow tender? 
Is its lustre not dimmed with a tear? 
When he thinks of temptations and sorrows 
That I need first to suffer here? 


Perhaps even now ’tis finished, 
The last letter carved with care; 

And he smiles on my dear prize of victory, 
At the “jewel name” I shall wear. 


I think He will whisper it softly, 
And hold. me close to his side. 

I shall:see but one face in the glory, 
And my heart will be satisfied. 


But, perchance, away off in the distance, 
Where none but the spotless e’er came, 

Will be singing for me a welcome, 
The angel who carved my name. 


And in that one rapturous moment, 
Sins lost at the touch of his hand, 
I shall pity e’en the best angel 
Who forgiveness cannot understand. 


—Mitchella. 
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in and sinks into the sea. 
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It will bring rejoicing where 
otherwise there: would: be despair ; 
it will inspire a song where there 
might have been a groan; it will 
put a silver lining on every cloud; 


evéry, temptation. . Say it and 
over to-day, “He is my Shepherd; 
he is my Shepherd.” This little 
word will make a paradise of earth, 
and-fill with glory the home where 


-you live and the place where you 


work; in-a word, it will lift you up 
to the heavenlies. 
der forms a sac-like cottage and 
fills it with air; then shuts herself 
She 
then anchors it and there brings 


forth ther. young; she _ practicallv. 


lives in an upper world, although 
surrounded by all the dangers of 
the great deep. This is your privi- 
lege for this day and every day, to 
live in the very atmosphere of 
heaven while working:down here 
i: the. sin-tainted atmospheté of 
this world.—[J. Wilbur Chapman, 


There may be,repentance with- 
out tears, and there may be tears 
without repentance. 
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Eritorial. how long it has been shown upon and rained 
upon, snowed and blown upon. It is a 
BY T S TOR. 
grand oid elemental a survival of the 
The Filipino 


Tine steady killing of the Fili- 
pinos, day and week and month, 
for now over two years, by American soldiers, 
has been an awful tragedy, whatever the right 
and wrong of it, and however blessed the 
ultimate issue of the war. At least ten 
thousand are reported as killed by the 
Secretary of War. Avery much greater num- 
ber ‘have probably died of disease. Men, wo- 
men and children have suffered to an unknown 
extent over the many thousands of square 
miles of ill-fated Luzon. Eastward and west- 
ward, southward and northward, near by and 
far away, has war waged between these little 
brown men and our big white men. They have 
not understood us. ‘They have resented our 
intrusion as we would theirs. And in that 
land of waters ever open, of flowers ever 
blooming, of summer ever stretching from 
mountain to sea, and human life everywhere, 
have our boys been at work at a dreadful job. 
God grant that it is getting over with and for 
all time! A proclamation of amnesty, issued 
by the President, grants a free pardon by our 
government to all Filipinos who have been 
participating in rebellion against it and will 
take an oath of allegiance to it. Well, this isa 
practical way to get at the end, odd as the 
wording would read to us, were the situation 
reversed. It is well not to lose sight of the 
equities, the eternal equities, however much 
our ideas may be confused and the real situ- 
ation overlooked. We claim that our war of 
subjugation with the Filipinos was necessary. 
We hope that it will issue in our success and 
profit,,and in a great benefit in every way 
to the Philippine islands. It certainly has been 
an unwilling war on our part. 


It is vacation time with some of 

us; we are resting. ~I am writ- 
ing at Pacific Grove, upon the shore of the 
ocean. ‘The sea is a distinct world of nature. 
It has an incessant action, a uniform level, 
and one very poorly takes in its vast extent, its 
ancient ‘history, how long it has been keeping 
up this incessant roll from near to far away, 
how long it has been generating these fogs, 


Amnesty. 


The Ocean. 


real primeval world. For endless ages all 
that there was of life was here; the energy and 
the growing volume of life was here; the be- 
ginning was here. Students in the Stanford 
laboratory here are daily studying these most. 
ancient and still existing forms of the world’s 
earliest life of plant and animal, co-existent, 
seemingly, from the first. Wonderfully dis- 
tinct is it from the physical sea or from the 
rock it rests upon or against. It is not me- 
chanical, completed, acted upon only; like 
that, it 1s living, self-moving; has a certain 
appetite and longing, even a certain conscious 
or unconscious thinking. This which is in- 
finitely small in the mass of the waters is in- 
finitely greater than they. 


Those who have a_ living, 
comforting, uplifting theology 
should ask themselves just in what particulars 
their belief is so satisfactory to-them, just in 
what their creed and their devotions touch 
them helpfully. A live, a supporting creed 
and system of Scriptural and spiritual views 
is a blessing to the soul and to the Church. 
That which is sound and strong and useful 
should be apprehended, appreciated and ap- 
propriated. The best system of doctrine is 
that system which best sustains the spiritual 
life, best answers the main questions about 
living wisely, best solves the problems con- 
nected with God and creation and providence, 
connected with man in his moral nature and 
his future; but also solves the problems con- 
nected with Christ and the Bible and the 


Faith-Healing. 


_ Our earthly life i is in our. heavenly and our 
heavenly life is in our earthly. Our redemp- 
tion enters every sphere which has been af- 
fected by sin. We may neither despise nor 
neglect; we may even trust God and pray 
about the littlest and the lowest matters. 
Shall we not everywhere carry ourselves as re- 
deemed persons? A very common question of 
our day, and probably of other times also, is, 
To what extent does the great redeeming God 


Theology. 
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come into the sphere of disease ; how far is the 
believer redeemed here? This is but part of 
the great question believers are always asking, 
How far are they in this life redeemed from 
sin and its consequences; to what extent do 
those in Christ receive in this world the res- 
toration of their lost self; to what extent does 
restoration here follow forgiveness of sins? 
But our present question is simply as to the 
extent of faith in healing. 


The faith-healing of redeemed man is hard- 
ly by a special power over nature, as in the 
miracles of the Bible; is hardly in a certain 
general power to bear and to do what other- 
wise were hard; it is hardly by certain spe- 
cific power of bodily recuperation. It is hard- 
ly due to a streaming-in of the Holy Spirit’s 
life. It is not that God is instant; immediate 
and operative in the body. It is not a break- 
ing through nature, a manifestation of the 
power of the spiritual kingdom over the natu- 


ral. There is hardly in us a spiritual life of 
that sort. 


Faith-healing is probably in this wise. In 
response to our prayers and our faith, Christ 
may accompany with especial power the means 
of health, or he may give especial understand- 
ing of them and especial wisdom in their use; 
he may give an especial blessing to fresh air, 
change of scene, cleanliness, nourishing food, 
massage, medicine, or other curative forces. 
Certainly, he can make us cease. to 
fret; he .can calm us, he can raise 
the spirits, and in these ways tone up 
the system. Yes, his spiritual blessings are a 
power against wear and tear, against disease, 
against despair. He can so appeal to mind and 
heart as to increase the rigor of the body. 


Faith-healing is hard to trace, because there 
is such a thing as simple mental cure; this by 
quacks, by Christian Science, by hypnotism, 
and by magnetism; this by ordinary physi- 
cians. Great is the healing power of sugges- 
tion. To have the thought powerfully im- 
pressed upon you that by a certain act or pro- 
cess you will be cured is, in the nature of the 
case. to do something toward curing you. 
Many are the proofs of this. Cases can be cited 
of real cures wrought by apparently no other 
agency. The vanity of these curative process- 
es is considerable; the great thing is to have 
faith in the remédy, or in’ him who applies 
the remedy. In faith-healing proper the faith 
is in God, leaving to him everything, when to 
work and with what to work, we meanwhile 
doing all in our power. It is the bringing-in 
of God as counsel, as helper, in this great fight 
for a certain physical restoration. He may 
set at work some healthful agency of nature, 
it} air or water, in heat or cold, in sount or 
touch ; or some healthful agency in the natural 
human soul, or in the spiritual human soul. 
Some thought, some feeling, some resolution 
may come, and then, in that mystic law and 
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_power, what makes the uppermost somewhat 


control the lowermost in 8; the soul control 
the body, health may come. ‘Our faith may, 
by some law imperfectly undefstood, endble 
God in his wisdom and power to create a con- 
dition, or bring in a force, that can work a 
favorable change in the body. And so prayer 
and faith are ordinances of God, even here. 


The Chinese Situation. 


Never in modern times has the political and 
economic and moral future of hundreds of 
millions of people been so liable to be very 
quickly determined as is the case to-day in 
China. A violent effort is there making 
against the outside world, with its modern cul- 
ture. The effort is of such a character as 
quite likely to end in the coming-in of the 
world there as never before. Whether China 
is to be broken up, or to be governed by a Eu- 
ropean commission, or to remain as it has 
been, is as yet a matter of speculation. But 
whatever be the political issue, the door of 
China will probably soon be wide open. 

The Christian Church in Northern China 
calls out the sympathy and prayer of the 
Christian world. These are days of persecu- 
tion there very similar to the days of heathen 
persecution in the early centuries. These are 
days when Christians for their faith are look- 
ing death in the face and are dying in num- 
bers. These are days when the Christian forc- 
es are driven to the wall. God’s own children 
are in drowning waters. History is repeating 
itself. The prophetic words of the great Head 
of the host and Captain are heard. These 
are the days of the testimony and of the wit- 
nessing unto death by our dear brethren in 
China. Our love follows them, and farther in 
this way, dark on the side of earth, but bright 
on the side of heaven. “He that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness.” 


Illness of the Editor. 


Mr. Burnham, since assuming charge of 
The Occident, has so taxed his physical re- 
sources that the infirmities which would not 
successively have assailed one in robust health, 
have caused him to succumb. On the 19th of 
June, for the third time, he has been stricken 
with congestion of the lungs, with which, in 
this case, there are other complications ; but, 
under the favoring guidance of Divine Provi- 
dence and through the medical skill of his 


physician, he hopes, in due time, to re-assume 


his usual pastoral duties. J.M. F. 

[Word has just been received, as we go to 
press, that Rev. T. F. Burnham’s illness has 
taken a very serious turn. We bespeak the 
Baty of his many, many friends in his be- 
half. | 


Our future grows out of our present. 
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The Theological Seminary Generously Re- 
| | 

The late Mr. John D. Thompson, who in 
his life was the largest contributor west of the 
‘Rocky Mountains to the benevolent work of 
our Church, did not forget it in his death. He 
left property in San Francisco valued at $40,- 
ooo to the Boards of Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions. To the Seminary he left property val- 
ued at about $100,000. The income of this lat- 
ter is subject to the life of two of his heirs. 
He repeatedly gave generous sums to the 


Seminary during his life, and crowned his in 
terest in it by this bequest. | 


Rev. J. C. Eastman, D.D. 


Kind and appreciative words ‘have already 
been spoken about the late Rev. John Calvin 
Eastman, D.D., but it still remains that one of 
his old friends should express something of 
the deep feelings that fill the heart. It is not 
often that lives are more intertwined than 
have been those of this dear one and the pres- 
ent writer. We were boys together, made our 
first speeches at school on the same day, and 
were singularly thrown together in our child- 
hood plays, in our education in Hanover Col- 
lege; and, in our after life, in our short ex- 
perience as soldiers in the Union army, and in 
the gospel ministry. Our parents before us 
were intimate friends, and the ties thus form- 
ed have grown and strengthened with time. 
As a consecrated servant of the Lord Dr. 
Eastman once entertained the question, “Why 
‘should I not be a foreign missionary?” He 
was guided by Providence to the home work, 
but ever had a full appreciation of the sacred 
call to the work abroad. Note has already 
been made of the places where he served the 
Church: at Greenville, O., Las Vegas, N. M., 
Larkin Street church, San Francisco, Colusa, 
and San Luis Obispo, Cal.—in all, twenty- 
eight years of faithful labor in the vineyard. 

He was a large-hearted man, frank and sym- 
‘pathetic in his manner, a safe adviser, and had 
all the sterling qualities of a Christian minis- 
ter, a loving husband and father, and last, but 
not least, a faithful pastor and friend. He 
was devoid of any trace of selfishness, or of 
any angular eccentricities. There was always 
a generous and wholesome atmosphere about 
him, and his ministry was a constant testimony 
to the grace of God, exalting the Lord-Jesus 
as the Savior of sinners. | 

Fragrant is the droma of his memory in all 
places where he has been, and in the hearts of 
all those who have known him. His kindness 
and gentleness were known to spring from 
true principles, while his firm adherence to the 
right in all cases showed the courage of the 
true soldier of the Cross. ..Our heart is moved 
with sympathy for those who have been be- 
reaved of-his special care, ‘and. we ourselves 
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feel one more strong tie drawing us to the 
holy company which he has joined. ‘‘Preciotis 
in the sight of the Lord is the death of his 


saints.” Henry C. Thomson. - 
Union, Oregon. 


George Mearns. 


[The many friends of Mr. Mearns will be 
pleased to have the following spontaneous 
tribute paid to his memory in prayer-meeting 
by his old friend and fellow-member, O. F. 
Miner. | 

I avail myself of the opportunity given by 
our pastor to speak a few words. My purpose 
in speaking to-night is to ask you to remem- 
ber. The tendency of the human mind is to 
forget. This is right to a certain extent—it 
is not good to think too much of a loss that 
can not be repaired, a place that can never be 
filled. At the same time it is unwise to allow 
the cares of to-day to blot out the great les-. 
sons of yesterday. Six weeks ago to-night a. 
stranger entering this room would instantly 
know that something unusual was taking 
place. Twelve men seated side by side yon- 
der, our pastor in the center, and speaking, 
one after another, on a common theme. if 
accustomed to churches, he would have soon 
known that a tried and trusted ambassador of 
God (for that was what he was) thad been sud- 
denly transferred to his Father’s court. 

It is not my purpose to speak words of eu 
logy of Mr. Mearns; that has already been. 
done by his pastor and the brethren; but | anr 
unwilling that his life with us should become 
a mere memory without asking you to think a 
few moments about the great lessons of his 
Every reader of the New Testament, 
whether the child in your Sunday-school or 
the scholar reading the text in the language in 
which it was first written, has noted that the 
Savior, when wishing to illustrate the value 
of Christian character, does it under the figure 
of light. ‘Ye are the light of the world.” “A 
candle in a candlestick and not under a bush- 
el.” If you were coming to San Francisco 
for the first time by way of the sea at night, 
clear from fog, as you neared the Heads you 
would observe two lights. In a moment 
one would apparently go out; then a different 
light would appear, and then that would go out 
and the first light would appear, and so on. 
Asking the captain or first officer what were 
those lights, you would be told that one was 
Point Bonita light, just at the entrance to the 
harbor, and the other Fort Point light, abreast 
the Golden Gate. You might ask how he 
knew which was which, and you would be told 
that the light at Point Bonita was a fixed light 
—strong. clear and steady, and always burn- 
ing—while the Fort Point light was a change- 
able one. These lights shone when the full 
moon looked down from.a clear sky, or the 
fog-horn’s moan told that only those very near 
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seen. 


he spoke so often in these meetings. 


‘from us? 
‘time, when we come to this Wednesday night 
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them could see them. Did you ever go to 
tort Point,.as I-have, four miles over the Sau- 
salito hills? If so, you would find that the 
foundations of this lighthouse were laid when 
the ‘“‘morning stars sang together,’ and that 
they have for countless ages withstood the as- 
saults of sea and storm. A visitor to one of 


the great lighthouses of the world would ask 


the keeper, ‘‘How far his light could be seen 
at sea.” many leagues,’ was the answer. 


“What if it should go out?” he was asked. 


“Impossible; no one in the world in charge 
of that light could allow it to go out. Fifty 
ships depend on that light every night for safe- 


ty’; and to the man’s mind came visions of 
wrecked ships, drowning men, women and lit- 


tle children—all if this light were allowed to 
go out for a single hour. 
Mr. Mearns was a Point Bonita light—fixed, 


firm, steadfast, “always abounding in the work 


of the Lord.” No human being ever missed 
the harbor of heaven and home through the 


neglect of this man to keep his light burning. 


Why was he so strong? Simply because his 
faith and hope were like the lighthouse laid on 
a rock—the Rock of eternal ages. Now, some 
of the rest of us—and when I say “us” I gen- 
erally mean myself—may be likened unto a 


Fort Point light—uncertain, changeable. The 


world looking on are uncertain whether we are 
going to last or not; we change positions so 
often. If the moon is shining brightly in the 
sky, we say, “There is no need of our light; 
people can get along without it.” If thick fog 
comes on, it is useless to ligtht it, as it can’t be. 
Not so with our father that has left us. 
Full moon or impenetrable fog, his light. al- 
ways shone on. I used to wonder why it was, 
: I now 
understand it. This hour was sacred to God’s 
worship and for help to all who came here. 
He felt that there might be some stranger or 


young person who might not heed even the 


words of the pastor, who still, perhaps, would 


hearken to the message from the lips of the 


old man, backed by the experience of almost 
fourscore years. 


A friend of ours who, together with his good 
wife, has been permitted to do perhaps the 
best work in this church during a quarter of a 
century, save the pastor’s, told the other night 
that he was led to make a final decision for the 
right bv the earnest words spoken by this 
man. How many more could bear like testi- 


mony, the chronicles of eternity alone can re- 


veal. He knew: when to speak the word in 
season to the soul weary and sick of sin and 
the world. | 


“They that are wise shall shine as the 


brightness of the firmament, and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars for- 


ever and ever.” Will his influence be lost 
Not for a long time. For some 
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meeting, we shall still hear his voice. “Being 
dead, he yet speaketh.” Can his place be 
filled? No. You may elect a man to his seat 
in the Board of Elders—that would not fill 
his place. Remember how much he could do. 
He could take care of this meeting almost as 
weil as our pastor. Miss Grove has tolu us in 
The Occident, how acceptable he was in all the 


gatherings of the young people. Had our pas- 


tor been disabled, and no pulpit supply, he 
could have gone into the desk and preached 
so good a sermon that the stranger in ieav- 
ing would have asked, “Who was the minister 
filling Dr. Mackenzie’s pulpit to-day?” 

Will he be forgotten? Ye who knew him 
well—and who of us did not?—ask your- 
selves the question, and let your own hearts 
give the answer. As for myself (and that is 
why I have spoken as I have to-night), I 
know that as long as I live I shall never again 
enter this house without thinking of the dear, 
kind soul, forever at rest in the bosom of his 
Father and his God. 


Chautauqua Assembly. 


The Pacific Grove Chautauqua Assembly 
Annual for the season of 1900 is out and 
makes an attractive appearance. On the fron- 
tispiece is a delicately executed: half-tone of 
the “Shore Front of Monterey Bay,’ and on 
the opposite page another of Rev. Thomas 
Filben, D.D., the Superintendent -of Instruc- 
tion of the Assembly to whose administrative 
qualities the success of the institution has been 
for many years largely due. 

The Assembly Hall has been greatly improv- 
ed since last year. The interior has been remod- 
eled throughout and a balcony gallery added, 
which increases the seating capacity by many 
hundreds. These changes have entailed an ex- 
pense of over $5,000, but they were much 
needed, as the audiences for several years have 
largely overflowed the building. | 

The sessions will begin July 12th and con- 
tinue until the 28th, and all the days will be 
crowded full. | 

Hon. Charles B. Landis, member of Con- 
gress from Indiana, and an orator of national 
reputation, will be one of the platform lights 
this season. Before the last session of:Con- 
gress he’ was considered one of the two most 
brilliant men of the house, but his arraignment 
of Roberts of Utah at the opening of this ses- 
sion greatly added to his prestige. His lectures 
will surely be very attractive. Dr. Thomas 
McClary of Missouri, well known for several 


vears at Western Assemblies, will return again 


this year. Mr. Alton Packard, a cartoonist of 
the next generation to Frank Beard, will en- 
tertain with chalk and talk ina manner said 
to be altogether charming and quite wonder- 
ful in its way. A unique Southern quality 
will be given to the program by “The Metro- 
politan Jubilee Singers,” who will render 
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songs’ of slave and freeman in their own 
‘quaint and plaintive manner. 
- In addition to the Eastern talent me will 
be the usual array of California attractions and 
some unusual ones: President Wheeler, of the 
University of California, Prof. James Hamilton 
~ Howe, Prof. Josiah Keep of Mills College, 
Prof. John Ivey, Miss Kate Whittaker, Mrs. 
Myrtle Hudson Wagner, Dr. Stocking of Ag- 
news Asylum, Mrs. Charles Edholm and oth- 
ers. 

The musical features will be of a high order. 
The “Oratorio of St. Paul” will be rendered by 
the Oratorio Society of San Jose, under the 
direction of Prof. Howe. This society is com- 
posed of seventy-five members, and has done 
fine work at other seasons of the Assembly. 
A new feature of their work this year will be a 
concert, illustrated by a stereopticon. The 
Knickerbocker Concert Company will also be 
on hand, and there will be other musical ele- 
ments of note. | 

The departments will be more valuable than 
ever before ; the science work fresh and up-to- 
date. Miss Margaret Wythe of Oakland will 
conduct classes in Nature Study; Prof. Keep 
will lead Walks and Talks in Conchology, Dr. 
Anderson in Marine Botany, and there will be 
a Young Folks’ Science Club directed by Miss 
M.E.B. Norton. The Child Study Work will 
be in charge of Mrs. Green, as formerly, and 
Miss Kate Whittaker will lecture on “Cook- 
ery.” Mr. J. H. Fickel of San Jose will have a 
class in Amateur Photography, Prof. John 
Ivey in Landscape Art, Miss R. Frances Luce 
in Physical Expression and Voice Culture, 
and Milton L. Lawrence, the children’s classes 
in Music. 

In addition to these, there will be other 
Chautauqua features, such as Round Tables, 
Forum Hours, Vesper Services, the Annual 
Field Day, Assembly Sunday with strong 
preachers, and Recognition Day—goal of the 
Chautauqua race. 

Chautauqua is unique, both in name and na- 
ture, and this year promises to be unique in 
the excellence of the Assembly. 


Dr. McClish of the University of the Pacific 
is the President, and contributes a rare per- 
sonality always. Mrs. Dawson, the Secretary, 
has ‘had a long and creditable Chautauqua ca- 
reer, and her advice is always valuable and 
wise. She is now sole agent for the Chautau- 
qua books on the Coast. The other officers 
not mentioned are: Vice=Presidents: Rev. 

Robert Bentley, D.D., C. L. Anderson. M.D., 
Rev. H. N. Bevier, Mrs. M. H. ‘Field; Honor- 
ary Vice-President, Rev. J. H. Wythe, M.D., 
D.D.; Curator, Miss M. E. B. Norton; Ex- 


ecutive Committee, in addition to the above’: 


Rev: J. W. Dinsmore, D:D.:, Prof. Charles E. 
Cox, Prof. C. J: Bennett, Miss Lucy M. Wash- 
burn, Miss Jennie Farwell, Dr: C. H. Buckle, 
Rev. J. A. O’Meara, D.D., Prof. Josiah Keep, 


had three members. 
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_ Rey. Frederick Maar, Prof. F. H. Bailey. 


Annuals and any information desiréd ‘may 
be had by addressing the Secretary, Mrs. E. 
J. Dawson, at San Jose. - 


In the Southland. 


By Elijah Oxvymel. 
‘The commencement exercises of Occidental 


College this year were the best we have ever 


attended at the institution, and we have been at 
each one from the first. The graduating class 
Each of them delivered 
an oration. ‘The themes were impregnated 
with Christian thought of a high order, and 
were well received by the large audience. The 
attendance of friends of the institution was 
such as to show a growing and deepening in- 
terest. he prospects have never been bright- 
er. There is enthusiasm for the endowment, 
and although anything like a systematic ef- 
fort has not yet been begun, yet a splendid 
start has been made, as $18,000 has already 
been subscribed. Consecrated means is going 
into this fund, as our people are realizing 
more and more the great need of the college 
and the satisfactory way in which evidence is 
given that the need is being supplied. We 
have a magnificent faculty. Some of the pro- 
fessors are the peers of any in similar chairs 
in any of our colleges anywhere. After the 
luncheon there were some after-dinner speech- 
es of a high order. United States District At- 
torney Hon. Frank P. Flint, a member of the 
Board of Trustees, presided. Five strong ad- 
dresses were delivered in excellent form. Many 
ministers from the surrounding towns were in 
attendance. 

We note with sorrow that the Rev. Geo. W. 
Malson, D.D., pastor of our church at Rivera, 
has been called upon to pass through the deep 
waters of sorrow. His beloved wife entered 
into rest a few days ago after a brief illness. 
The funeral was held on the 2oth inst., con- 
ducted by Rev. R. W. Clelland of Azusa. 

Rev. W. G. Mills has accepted the call to 
the church at Hueneme, and will begin his 
work there regularly soon. 

The lumber for the new building at Fuller- 
ton has begun to arrive, and work will be 
under systematic headway very soon. This 
work is prospering. A delightful Children’s 
Day service was observed. 

Rev. J. W. Graybill, one of the principals of 
Mt. Tamalpais Academy, is at present in the 
Southland, looking after students who desire 
the military accompaniment in the preparatory 
courses of study. 

Work is progressing in the matters pertain- 
ing to the removal of Grandview church. In 
a few days it will be placed on its new site, 
corner of Twenty-third and Vermont avenue. 


Coleridge said that God gives civilization, 


in its Sundays, fifty-two springs a year. 
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The Theological Seminary. 


You will make the announcement in 
another column that the Seminary has been 
remembered by Mr. John D. Thompson to the 
amount of $100,000. This is cheering news 
to those who thave carried that good work so 
far on their hearts and energies. Although 
the bequest is subject to the lives of two of 
his heirs it is none the less valuable. The 
Seminary has a long future—as long as men 
exist on the Pacific Coast. The income of this 
bequest, when it becomes available, will be 
used for the general expenses of the Semin- 
any, the payment of its business obligations. 
At this point there is a general misunderstand- 
ing as to the Seminary work. The Church on 
the Coast is not asked to pay and do not con- 
tribute toward the payment of the salaries 
of professors in endowed chairs. Generous 
friends relieved the Church of that by giving 
endowments, the income of which should be 
enough to meet the demand. The Church, 
however, might naturally be expected to meet 
the expenses connected with the management 
of the funds and care of the buildings. It is 
exactly here that the oversight has taken 
place. The endowments given for chairs were 
not supposed by their donors to pay taxes, in- 
surance, and the incidental expenses necessary 
in such an institution. The Church has re- 
ceived $330,000 of endowments for the profes- 
sors, the interest on which, properly invested, 
would pay their salaries. The professors are, 
therefore, in no sense an expense to the 
Church, or recipients of the charities of our 
people. But it will strike the business men of 
our Church that it is scarcely fair or honest to 
draw on the income of these endowments for 
the expense necessary to the commercial care 
of the Seminary property and buildings. And 
it was to meet this that Mr. Thompson left his 
generous bequest. He reasoned that if other 
men thought enough of our Church to endow 
the chairs, and so relieve us of the burden of 
professors’ salaries, the Church at least might 
pay the taxes for the ground where the chairs 
stand. He felt that the gift of so much money 
for the support of chairs of instruction was an 
appeal to the honor and the pride of the 
Qhurch on the Coast to see to it that these 
chairs were hedged about by: wise business 
management and sympathetic interest in their 
work. 

Large as Mr. Thompson’s gift is, and al- 


though its full income were available to-day, 


it would not more than meet the contingent 


expenses of such an institution in the State of 


California. One has but to look at the amount 
of taxes paid last year to see this. 

We have in this bequest, then,'a further ap- 
peal to the honor and good sense of our 
Coast Church. The chairs endowed so far, 
this $100,000 in the certain future to take care 


of the property, as far as it will go, will stim- 
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ulate the benevolence of like-minded friends 
in our Church to remember the Seminary in 
their wills, and it will appeal to those who give 
from day to day to give cheerfully to the Sem- 
inary, until the endowment for its business 
care is sufficiently large and available. 

The Seminary ‘thas justified the wisdom of 
the fathers in founding it; it has earned a 
reputable and useful reputation. Its interior 
work is aggressive and harmonious. ‘The 
growing future rising before this Coast makes 
it more and more necessary as an arm of the 
Church. Let us not rest supinely upon what 
other men hhave done. Let us rather build 
higher on the broad foundations already laid. 

Robert Mackenzve. 


Presbyterian Endeavorerts. 
By William T. Ellis. | 


The Presbyterian Church has never been in- 
different to the welfare of its young people. 
In every way that has seemed wise and prac- — 
ticable it has endeavored to show its interest 
in them and its desire for their highest welfare. 
_ One practical way in which the Church is 
manifesting its care for the young people’s so- 
cieties is by the publication of the uniform 
Christian Endeavor prayer-meeting topics for 
free distribution. Instead of the young people 
being obliged to purchase topic cards they can 
now get them without cost from the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication and Sabbath- 
school Work and its Depositories. A consid- 
erable sum of money should thus be saved to 
the churches. 

This, we hope, is but the first step toward © 
closer relations between our own young peo- 
pie’s societies and the regular agencies of our 
Church. 


The author of the article published in this 
issue entitled “Side-Tracked” sends us such 
a pleasant and fraternal note, together with 
his subscription, that we wish that we dared 
to publish it. Such loyalty to church institu- 
tions, such a sunny, hopeful disposition, must 
be felt to be a real addition to our Coast Pres- 
byterianism. But, good brother, you are not a 
side-tracked freight car, but the private car of 
the Owner of the road, and he has uses for 
you yet. 


The Cabinet crisis in the Cape Colony, 
South Africa, has resulted in the formation of a 
new Cabinet, which has been officially an- 
nounced: Sir J. Gordon Sprigg is Premier and 
Treasurer ; J. J. Graham is Colonial Secretary ; 
Mr. Rose-Innes, Attorney-General; Smartt, 
Department of Public Works; Sir Peter 
Faure, Agriculture; and Frost, without a 
portfolio. 


The poem entitled “My White Stone” on 
our. first page is one selected by Mr. Mearns 
shortly before his death. 


| 
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Martyn Evangelism. 


A woman who is well known both East and 
West in the United Presbyterian Church, and 
whose warm-hearted sympathies reach outside 
her own beloved church, on one of her West- 
ern trips met and entered into conversation 
with a typical miner, and in making inquiries 
about the spiritual welfare of not only himself, 
but also of his fellow miners, became deeply 
interested in their needs, and was astonished 
to find out how they live and that they were 
a very much neglected class of men, above the 
average in intelligence and with a large 
amount of self-respect and independence. She 
found that their evenings were often spent in 
the saloons, dance halls and gambling dens, 
and with literally no Sabbath. ‘The conversa- 
tion closed with the characteristic remark, 
“Why don’t you church people send some 
one to preach to us fellows?’ The Lord laid 
it heavily upon the heart of this lady to do 
something towards sending the gospel to 
them. | | 

Frank Dickson, a student of the Moody 
Bible Institute in Chicago, who had previously 
been engaged in evangelistic work on the Pa- 
cific Coast, met this lady at the Sixth United 
Presbyterian church, where he was acting as 


chorister, and the matter was laid before him 


of taking up the work. After prayerful 
thought and consideration he was led to be- 
lieve it was the Lord’s call. 

A baby organ and a good supply of Testa- 
ments and tracts were purchased, also one 
hundred copies of Bible songs, and with a 
helper for three months, in the person of Wal- 
ter Williams (also from the Bible Institute), 
the work was taken up, Mr. Dickson spending 
ten days at Portland with his family on his 
way. Two or three days were spent in Spo- 
kane, where Williams joined Dickson and 
also where a deligfitful Sabbath was spent in 
worship and fellowship with the Rev. Dr. 
Spalding, who did “his best” to make them 
comfortable, guide and direct them, and fol- 
lowed them with his own and the prayers of 
his people. | 

A stop was first made at Northport, Wash.., 
a mining camp of about six hundred inhabit- 
ants, with its sixteen combination saloon and 
gambling dens. Meetings were held on the 
streets, in saloons and in the homes. God 
wonderfully blessed the fifteen days’ work 
there. | 

The first convert was a fine-looking young 
man who attended nine of the meetings in a 
half-drunken condition. He bore on his body 
the marks of sin and had come down to the 
“husks” ; and with the helplessness of despair 
he called on God for mercy and help in the lit- 
tle tent where he was taken and cared for. He 
stayed long enough in town to make a clear 
and definité confession of Christ on the street 
before his former companions. He was a man 
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of good family, a relative of one of the ex- 
governors of the State of Pennsylvania. From 
this point the evangelist went to one of the 
newer mining camps in British Columbia nam- 
ed Brooklyn, and the work was of such deep 
and growing interest that a month was spent 
there. A Sabbath-school was started, and as a 
direct outcome of that month’s work, so owned 
and blessed of God that a Union church was 
organized, where regular services were held. 
At this point Mr. Dickson took sick and join- 
ed his family at the coast for a few weeks 
while Mr. Williams spent the remaining time 
at Republic and Bossburg. 


The desire of the promoters of the work was 
to continue the work in some definite way in 
or near Spokane, where these same men drift 
during the winter months and often spend 
their hard-earned wages in gambling and 
drinking, to find themselves often “high and 
dry,” financially, before the snow gets off the 
ground to begin work again. 

In the providence of God the Cliff House in 
Spokane was secured and a check for the en- 
tire amount to purchase the hotel outfit 
promptly sent on from Chicago. The Cliff 
House is a large wooden building, containing 
eighty-one rooms. Mr. Dickson took posses- 


.sion November 1, 1898, and after some little 


changes the work was begun, the plan being 
to run the place on an entirely self-sustain- 
ing basis, with nothing at all in the shape or 
appearance of the so-called Charitable Chris- 
tian Home. As one enters the door of the 
Cliff House he sees the Scripture text, 
“Choose you this day whom ye will serve, as 
for me and my house we will serve the Lord.” 
When he engages his room he would notice a 
little wall text and on his table a well-bound 
copy of the Bible. He is not asked any ques- 
tions about what he believes, or if he believes 
anything, but the tone and atmosphere of the 
place tell him very forcibly that if he wishes 
to remain he must conduct himself like a gen- 
tleman. | 

A large, well-lighted reading-room is pro- 
vided and furnished with good, wholesome lit- 
erature, the local newspaper offices donating 
their exchanges and thus providing papers 
from all over the United. States and Canada. 
There are also on file the best religious week- 
lies and monthlies, including the Christian 
Herald, Ram’s Horn, Midland, Interwr, Gospel 
News, and the monthly periodicals, such as 
Scribner's, Harpers, North American Review, 


Forum, Review of Reviews, etc., which are also 


donated by the citizens and local Y. M. C. A. 
There is also a Japanese book-shelf, with a full 
set of the Moody colportage library, and al- 
ways. in stock, for free distribution, a good 


supply of Bibles and Testaments, these being 


generously provided by the Chicago friends. 
On Sabbath afternoon there is held a “red- 


hot” men’s meeting, which is well attended by 
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The Theological Seminary. 


You will make the announcement in 
another column that the Seminary has been 
remembered by Mr. John D. Thompson to the 
amount of $100,000. This is cheering news 
to those who thave carried that good work so 
far on their hearts and energies. Although 
the bequest is subject to the lives of two of 
his heirs it is none the less valuable. The 
Seminary has a long future—as long as men 
exist on the Pacific Coast. The income of this 
bequest, when it becomes available, will be 
used for the general expenses of the Semin- 
ary, the payment of its business obligations. 
At this point there is a general misunderstand- 
ing as to the Seminary work. The Church on 
the Coast is not asked to pay and do not con- 
tribute toward the payment of the salaries 
of professors in endowed chairs. Generous 
friends relieved the Church of that by giving 
endowments, the income of which should be 
enough to meet the demand. The Church, 
however, might naturally be expected to meet 
the expenses connected with the management 
of the funds and care of the buildings. It is 
exactly here that the oversight has taken 
place. The endowments given for chairs were 
not supposed by their donors to pay taxes, in- 
surance, and the incidental expenses necessary 
in such an institution. The Church has re- 
ceived $330,000 of endowments for the profes- 
sors, the interest on which, properly invested, 
would pay their salaries. The professors are, 
therefore, in no sense an expense to the 
Church, or recipients of the charities of our 
people. But it will strike the business men of 
our Church that it is scarcely fair or honest to 
draw on the income of these endowments for 
the expense necessary to the commercial care 
of the Seminary property and buildings. And 
it was to meet this that Mr. Thompson left his 
generous bequest. He reasoned that if other 
men thought enough of our Church to endow 
the chairs, and so relieve us of the burden of 
professors’ salaries, the Church at least might 
pay the taxes for the ground where the chairs 
stand. He felt that the gift of so much money 
for the support of chairs of.instruction was an 
appeal to the honor and the pride of the 
Church on the Coast to see to it that these 
chairs were hedged about by: wise business 
management and sympathetic interest in their 
work. 

Large as Mr. Thompson's gift is, and al- 
though its full income were available to-day, 
it would not more than meet the contingent 
expenses of such an institution in the State of 
California. One has but to look at the amount 
of taxes paid last vear to see this. 

We have in this bequest, then, a further ap- 
peal to the honor and good sense of our 
Coast Church. The chairs endowed so far, 
this $100,000 in the certain future to take care 


of the property, as far as it will go, will stim- 
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ulate the benevolence of like-minded friends 
in our Church to remember the Seminary in 
their wills, and it will appeal to those who give 
from day to day to give cheerfully to the Sem- 
inary, until the endowment for its business 
care is sufficiently large and available. 

The Seminary ‘has justified the wisdom of 
the fathers in founding it; it has earned a 
reputable and useful reputation. Its interior 
work is aggressive and harmonious. ‘The 
growing future rising before this Coast makes 
it more and more necessary as an arm of the 
Church. Let us not rest supinely upon what 
other men have done. Let us rather build 
higher on the broad foundations already laid. 

Robert Mackenzve. 


Presbyterian Endeavorers. 
By William T. Ellis. 


The Presbyterian Church has never been in- 
different to the welfare of its young people. 
In every way that has seemed wise and prac- 
ticable it has endeavored to show its interest 
in them and its desire for their highest welfare. 

One practical way in which the Church is 
manifesting its care for the young people's so- 
cieties is by the publication of the uniform 
Christian Endeavor prayer-meeting topics for 
free distribution. Instead of the young people 
being obliged to purchase topic cards they can 
now get them without cost from the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication and Sabbath- 
school Work and its Depositories. A consid- 
erabie sum of money should thus be saved to 
the churches. 

This, we hope, is but the first step toward 
closer relations between our own young peo- 
pie’s societies and the regular agencies of our 
Church. 


The author of the article published in this 
issue entitled “Side-Tracked” sends us such 
a pleasant and fraternal note, together with 
his subscription, that we wish that we dared 
to publish it. Such loyalty to church institu- 
tions, such a sunny, hopeful disposition, must 
be felt to be a real addition to our Coast Pres- 
byterianism. But, good brother, you are nota 
side-tracked freight car, but the private car of 
the Owner of the road, and he has uses for 
you yet. 


The Cabinet crisis in the Cape Colony, 
South Africa, has resulted in the formation of a 
new Cabinet, which has been officially an- 
nounced: Sir J. Gordon Sprigg is Premier and 
Treasurer ; J. J. Graham is Colonial Secretary ; 
Mr. Rose-Innes, Attorney-General; Smartt, 
Department of Public Works; Sir Peter 
Faure, Agriculture; and Frost, without a 
portfolio. 


The poem entitled “My White Stone” on 
our first page is one selected by Mr. Mearns 
shortly before his death. 
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Martyn Evangelism. 


A woman who is well known both East and 
West in the United Presbyterian Church, and 
whose warm-hearted sympathies reach outside 
her own beloved church, on one of her West- 
ern trips met and entered into conversation 
with a typical miner, and in making inquiries 
about the spiritual welfare of not only himself, 
but also of his fellow miners, became deeply 
interested in their needs, and was astonished 
to find out how they live and that they were 
a very much neglected class of men, above the 
average in intelligence and with a large 
amount of self-respect and independence. She 
found that their evenings were often spent in 
the saloons, dance halls and gambling dens, 
and with literally no Sabbath. The conversa- 
tion closed with the characteristic remark, 
“Why don’t you church people send some 
one to preach to us fellows?” The Lord laid 
it heavily upon the heart of this lady to do 
something towards sending the gospel to 
them. | 

Frank Dickson, a student of the Moody 
Bible Institute in Chicago, who had previously 
been engaged in evangelistic work on the Pa- 
cific Coast, met this lady at the Sixth United 
Presbyterian church, where he was acting as 
chorister, and the matter was laid before him 
of taking up the work. After prayerful 
thought and consideration he was led to be- 
lieve it was the Lord’s call. 

A baby organ and a good supply of Testa- 
ments and tracts were purchased, also one 
hundred copies of Bible songs, and with a 
helper for three months, in the person of Wal- 
ter Williams (also from the Bible Institute), 
the work was taken up, Mr. Dickson spending 
ten days at Portland with his family on his 
way. Two or three days were spent in Spo- 
kane, where Williams joined Dickson and 
also where a delightful Sabbath was spent in 
worship and fellowship with the Rev. Dr. 
Spalding, who did “his best” to make them 
comfortable, guide and direct them, and fol- 
lowed them with his own and the prayers of 
his people. 

A stop was first made at Northport, Wash., 
a mining camp of about six hundred inhabit- 
ants, with its sixteen combination saloon and 
gambling dens. Meetings were held on the 
streets, in saloons and in the homes. God 
wonderfully blessed the fifteen days’ work 
there. 

The first convert was a fine-looking young 
man who attended nine of the meetings in a 
half-drunken condition. He bore on his body 
the marks of sin and had come down to the 
“husks”; and with the helplessness of despair 
he called on God for mercy and help in the lit- 
tle tent where he was taken and cared for. He 
stayed long enough in town to make a clear 
and definite confession of Christ on the street 
before his former companions. He was aman 
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of good family, a relative of one of the ex- 
governors of the State of Pennsylvania. From 
this point the evangelist went to one of the 
newer mining camps in British Columbia nam- 
ed Brooklyn, and the work was of such deep 
and growing interest that a month was spent 
there. A Sabbath-school was started, and as a 
direct outcome of that month’s work, so owned 
and blessed of God that a Union church was 
organized, where regular services were held. 
At this point Mr. Dickson took sick and join- 
ed his family at the coast for a few weeks 
while Mr. Williams spent the remaining time 
at Republic and Bossburg. 


The desire of the promoters of the work was 
to continue the work in some definite way in 
or near Spokane, where these same men drift 
during the winter months and often spend 
their hard-earned wages in gambling and 
drinking, to find themselves often “high and 
dry,” financially, before the snow gets off the 
ground to begin work again. 

In the providence of God the Cliff House in 
Spokane was secured and a check for the en- 
tire amount to purchase the hotel outfit 
promptly sent on from Chicago. The Cliff 
House is a large wooden building, containing 
eighty-one rooms. Mr. Dickson took posses- 


sion November 1, 1898, and after some little 


changes the work was begun, the plan being 
to run the place on an entirely self-sustain- 
ing basis, with nothing at all in the shape or 
appearance of the so-called Charitable Chris- 
tian Home. As one enters the door of the 
Cliff House he sees the Scripture text, 
“Choose you this day whom ye will serve, as 
for me and my house we will serve the Lord.” 
When he engages his room he would notice a 
little wall text and on his table a well-bound 
copy of the Bible. He is not asked any ques- 
tions about what he believes, or if he believes 
anything, but the tone and atmosphere of the 
place tell him very forcibly that if he wishes 
to remain he must conduct himself like a gen- 
tleman. 

A large, well-lighted reading-room is pro- 
vided and furnished with good, wholesome lit- 
erature, the local newspaper offices donating 
their exchanges and thus providing papers 
from all over the United States and Canada. 
There are also on file the best religious week- 
lies and monthlies, including the Christian 
Herald, Ram’s Horn, Midland, Interwr, Gospel 
News, and the monthly periodicals, such as 
Scribner's, Harpers, North American Review, 
Forum, Review of Reviews, etc., which are also 
donated by the citizens and local Y. M. C. A. 
There is also a Japanese book-shelf, with a full 
set of the Moody colportage library, and al- 
ways in stock, for free distribution, a good 
supply of Bibles and Testaments, these being 
generously provided by the Chicago friends. 

On Sabbath afternoon there is held a “red- 


hot” men’s meeting, which is well attended by 
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outsiders as well as the men in the Cliff 
House. Bible songs are sung, and sung well, 
interspersed with a gospel solo by Mr. Dick- 
son or visiting friends. Miss Lillian M. Rob- 
ertson, a good friend of the work, presides at 
the organ. The meetings are addressed by the 
best speakers in this city, both clerical and 
lay. ‘here is no trouble in getting speakers, 
the remark often being made, “It does me 
good to talk at the Cliff House meetings.” 
At eight a. m. each day Bible reading and 
prayers for God’s guidance are had, and Bible 
classes are held during the week in the winter 
months. 

God has blessed this side of the work in the 
conversion of men, but the work is very large- 
ly along the line of keeping men out of temp- 
‘tation and surrounding them with influences 
drawing them toward the better life. Letters 
come from fathers and mothers thanking the 
workers for what is and has been done for 
their boys, as well as from the men them- 
selves, speaking appreciatingly of blessings re- 
ceived and how their ideas of the Christian 
life have been changed somewhat as they have 
seen it exemplified from the practical side. 


The personal side of the work which has 
shown best results is looked after by Mr. 
Dickson himself in his office andi study, 
where he has listened to many a story of care- 
less living and wasted life, and where many a 
poor fellow ‘thas poured out his heart to God 
for help and deliverance from the power of 
appetite and temptation. This room is prom- 
inently located on the first floor, and the 
“latch-string’”’ is always out to those who 
would like to have a chat, advice, or ‘help. 


The old lounge in the corner ‘has been a 
quiet resting-place for the sick and tired head 
of those who are making an honest effort to 
do better. This little corner is the “Holy of 
Holies,” made sacred by the prayers of the 
‘penitent, of whom some one has said, “God 
would ‘hush every voice im heaven to listen to 
them if necessary.” 


The work has paid also from the financial 
standpoint ; all expenses have been more than 
met and a considerable balance in the bank 
to pay expenses of the summer ‘outdoor work 
in the mines and in other ways to extend the 
work. Mr. Dickson’s salary comes direct 
from Chicago, so that he can say, both in the 
Cliff House and in the mines, that not a penny 
of the Cliff House proceeds goes into his 
pocket, thus doing away with the possibility 
of any criticism along the line of mercenary 
motives. The summer work last year was 
written up and sent to the Midland by Prof. R. 
E. Owens, son of the editor, who accompanied 
Mr. Dickson with a team of horses, covered 
wagon, with tent, cooking utensils, and ev- 
-erything provided for comfort, along with 
“Brother Joe Blussom,” the converted French 
Catholic cook. This year the same party will 
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again go out, taking an entirely different 
route. It is hoped that Prof. Owens will again 
send a “write-up or two” concerning the work 
to the Midland friends. 

The Martyn System stands for: ist, Practi- 
cal Christianity. 2, Self-support. 3d, Self- 
respect. 4th, Physical, mental and spiritual 
development. 

The work is unique in this respect; no col- 
lections inside or outside the Cliff House for 
the work, thus doing away with what is looked 
upon in this Western country as an objection- 
able feature, “passing the hat.” : 

There is also in the city of Chicago a home 
for women, run under the same plan as the 
Cliff House in Spokane, where working girls 
are cared for in the same way and surrounded 
by Christian influences, providing for their 
needs physically at “rock-bottom prices,” thus 
doing away entirely with the objectionable 
“red-tape” so-called Charitable Christian 
home. 

The same heart and brain and business tact 
that conceived the miners’ work in the West 
stands by the Chicago work. 

The statement has been made repeatedly 
that for the amount of money invested in this 
practical way larger dividends for the Master 
have been realized than through many of the 
regular denominational agencies. 


A Veteran Gone Home. 


The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, having learned of the decease of its 
Secretary Emeritus, Rev. John C. Lowrie, 
D.D., LL.D., which occurred May 31st, in the 
ninety-second year of his age, took the follow- 
ing action: 

The Board would recognize the unusual sig- 
nificance of the death here recorded. Rarely, if 
ever, has any missionary organization noted 
the termination of an official tenure which’ in 
one form or another, had continued for sixty- 
eight years. The public life of Dr. Lowrie © 
spanned the entire history of organized for- 
eign missionary work in our Presbyterian 
Church. He was the first missionary appoint- 
ed by the Western Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety from which this Board sprang. The ap- 
pointment was made in 1832, though for many 
months he was engaged in canvassing for the 
necessary funds and he did not reach his field 
until 1834. His early consecration of himself 
to this work seems to have increased the mis- 


sionary interest of his father, Hon. Walter 


Lowrie, who was for several years the Sec- 
retary of the United States Senate. It also 
left its influence on two brothers who after- 
ward gave themselves to missionary service 
in China. The father had become so interested 
in the general cause of missions, and espe- 
cially in the great Chinese empire, that while 
occupying ‘his high public position in Wash- 
ington he had daily devoted an early morning 
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hour to the study of the Chinese language, a 


fact which afterwards had its influence in revo- 
lutionizing the art of printing the Chinese 
characters. Ata later date he surrendered his 
position in the Senate and became Secretary 
of the Board at one-fourth of the salary which 
he had been accustomed to receive. 

Mr. Lowrie’s career as a missionary in In- 
dia was attended with peculiar trials from the 
first. Reaching Calcutta after a voyage of 
many months, he was soon called to witness 
the decline and death of his beloved wife, while 
his associate, Rev. William Reed, sickened 
before reaching his intended field in the inter- 
ior, and died on his homeward passage. In 
spite of his severe disappointment and depres- 
sion, Mr. Lowrie pursued his journey up the 
Jumna to the Panjab. Traveling on a native 
boat, propelled chiefly with oars and surround- 
ed by low sand bars full of malarial poison 
which laid the foundations of disease, he was at 
last thwarted in his purpose of settling at La- 
hore by the rebuff of the ruling Maharajah, 
Rongeet Sing. He therefore returned down 
the river to Lodiana, where he founded our 
first missionary station in India. Ere many 
months, however, he was obliged to return to 
this city where, after engaging for some years 
as pastor of a small church and at the same 
time as at assistant secretary, under this fa- 
ther, he was appointed to the full secretaryship, 


which he held until 1891, when he resigned, 


and was made Secretary Emeritus. 

As contributions for the work increased, 
new mission fields were added in both the 
Eastern and Western hemispheres. Mean- 
while, it was perhaps the generous example of 
Senior Secretary Lowrie, in foregoing three- 
fourths of ‘his salary at Washington, that led 
to a greatly enlarged scale of giving on the 
part of wealthy men in New York and else- 
where, so that for many years, while the gen- 
eral scale of missionary contributions through- 
out the Church was still small, munificent and 
even princely gifts were made to the Board by 
the very men who shared in its councils and 
who knew best the merits and the claims of 
the great cause of foreign missions. Perhaps 
it. was also owing to the statesmanlike sagacity 
of the Senior Secretary, his father, that the 
missions of the Presbyterian Church were es- 
tablished, not where the easiest and quickest 
results might be expected, as among the softer 
races of men, but in India and China, where 
hoary and inveterate systems were to be con- 


fronted, and the very Malakof of heathenism 


was to be assailed. A notable instance of this 
far-seeing policy appeared in the fact 
that upon the representations of Mr. Wal- 
ter Lowrie, five thousand dollars was 
contributed by the §Board—and that 


in the day of small things—toward the 
purchase of the new and improved matrices 
which greatly simplified the printing of the 
Chinese language. 
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Moreover, our missions were established, 
not only with a view of far-reaching results, 
but, in accordance with the highest dictates of 
national conscience. The American Indians, 
who had been and were still being driven and 
oppressed by the unscrupulous aggressions of 
the white man, appealed strongly to both the 
Senior and the Junior Secretary, and to the en- 
lightened members of the Board. The Pres- 
byterian Church of that day embraced both the 
North and the South, but with the full sym- 
pathy of both the Board responded to the par- 
amount claims of West Africa, where the 
worst devastation of the American slave trade 
had been wrought. The very first missiona- 
ries of the Board actually to arrive on their 
fields were those sent to the Indians in Kan- 
sas, and to the natives of the African coast. 

Throughout ‘his long career, Dr. Lowrie 
has enjoyed in a rare degree the confidence of 
the entire Church, as is attested by the fact 


that in 1865 he was elected Moderator of the 


General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
Old School. | 

For strict conscientiousness in the discharge 
of public and private duties, Dr. Lowrie has 
seldom been equalled. No one ever doubted 
for an instance the absolute integrity of his 
convictions, or his purposes. Huis religious 
belief was a profound reality and was the 
spring of all his conduct. His piety was un- 
feigned and clear. His mind was never trou- 
bled with doubts, either doctrinal or philo- 
sophical. “Orthodox as the hills’ was one of 
his favorite expressions. The questionings of 
scientific speculation and the successive waves 
of fanaticism, generally known as popular 
isms, so. rife in our time, swept by him like 
the surf upon arock. The Sacred Word spoke 
to his soul as a voice from heaven... His obe- 
dience was prompt and sincere. He rested in 
his Savior and Divine Master. 

Quite parallel with his invariable law of 
conscience was his rare disinterestedness. If 
he sometimes held very tenaciously to his con- 
victions, and urged the policy which seemed to 
him the best, his insistence was never com- 
promised by any element of self-seeking or 
vain-glory. He was never anxious to carry a 
point for his own sake. | 

Dr. Lowrie, throughout all his career, was 
eminently characterized by an ingrained re- 
finement and true politeness. Careful always 
of his personal appearance, and maintaining 
without effort a gentlemanly bearing, ‘he plac- 
ed every one who called upon him at perfect 
ease from the first. And particularly he was 
distinguished by a high-born reverence and 
urbanity which he invariably manifested 
toward women whienever they hadi occasion to 
consult him on missionary matters. 


We never need be afraid to go as far as God 
goes in forgiving —[Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 
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The Woes of Intemperance. 


[An address delivered in North Broad Street Pres- 
byterian church, Wednesday evening, November 22, 
1899, by Rev. Charles Wadsworth, Jr., D. D.] 


Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath con 
tentions? who hath babbling? who hath wounds with 
out cause? who hath redness of eyes? 

They that tarry long at the wine; they that go to 
seek mixed wine. : 

Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when 
it giveth his color in the cup, when it moveth itself 
aright. 


Pes last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an 
adder. 

Thine eyes shall behold strange things, and thine 
heart shall utter perverse things. 

Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the 
midst of the sea, or as he that lieth upon the top of a 
mast. . 

They have stricken me, shalt thou say, and I was 
not sick; they have beaten me, and I felt it not; when 


‘Shall [ awake? I will seek it yet again.— Proverbs 


29-375. 


This is the classic passage on the subject 
of intemperance. It contains two things— 
first an exposition of the consequences of in- 
temperance; and second, a personal applica- 
tion of the same. 

I. The consequences of intemperance. 

These are set forth in the 29th and 30th 
verses: “Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? 
Who hath contentions? Who hath babbling? 
Who hath wounds without cause? Who hath 
redness of eyes? They that tarry long at the 
wine.” 

Four sorts of consequences are brought to 
our notice—the physical consequences, the 
mental consequences, the social consequences, 
and the spiritual consequences. 

(a) Observe what the Bible declares to be 
the physical consequences of intemperance. 

It mentions two—“wounds without cause” 
and “redness of eyes.” 

Wounds are of various kinds. There are 
internal wounds and external wounds; there 
are wounds without cause and wounds with 
cause. Wounds with cause are honorable. I 
Saw a man some time ago whose face was 
norribly scarred... His countenance was 
burned, seamed frightfully—his complexion 
blistered off. - He received hts wounds at his 
post of duty. He was an engineer, andi stood 
with his hand on the throttle when he might 
have escaped. He stayed, and saved his train ; 
but he himself was almost scorched to death. 
His wounds were wounds with cause—they 
were honorable. They told of duty done, of 
self-control, of manhood, of heroism. 

Very different are the scars on the face of 
the drunkard—the swollen nose, the inflamed 
capillaries, the bloated face. These are 
wounds without cause. They are disgraceful. 
They tell of self-indulgence, of a soul trodden 
down by the flesh. The wounds received in 
drunken brawls are of a class far removed 
from the wounds received in the service of 
God or man. All these are external wounds. 
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The internal wounds inflicted by intemper- 
ance on man’s body are still more sad. 

It wounds every organ in the body. 

It wounds the stomach, irritating the coat, 
as if it had shot thousands of needles into the 
membrane. It wounds the heart, deteriorat- 
ing its fiber and quality. It wounds the 
kidneys, inflaming them and breaking them 
down. It wounds the nervous’ system, 
undermining it, shattering it. And _ all 
its internal wounds are “wounds without 
cause.” If, as sometimes happens, work or 


duty inflicts wounds on the organs, there is 


something noble about such wounds. But 
the wounds of intemperance are disgraceful. 


Many might have their health to-day, if it hat 


not been for intemperance. 

“Who hath wounds without cause?” Heart, 
stomach, kidneys, nerves shattered, when they 
might still be strong? Intemperate men and 
women—“They that tarry long at the wine.” 

The other physical consequence is “redness. 
of eyes.” One physical result of intemperance 
is wounds, the other is unsightliness. It not 
only injures the body; it also makes it ugly. 
“Redness of eyes.” Is anything uglier than 


the beastly, bloated face of the wine-bibbing, . 


intemperate man or woman?’ The swine wal- 
lowing in the mire are not so hideous as “red- 
ness of eyes,” for through such eyes we seé a 
soul wallowing in corruption. 

“Wounds without cause,” “redness of eyes,” 
so the Bible sums up the physical consequenc- 
es of intemperance. 

(b) Note second what Solomon sets forth as. 
its mental consequences. “Who hath bab-- 
bling ?”’ 

Babbling is the symptom of confused brains.. 
Intemperance makes men drivelers, half-wit-. 
ted, feeble-minded, idiotic, insane. It can make: 
a babbler out of even a great genius, as it did 
in the case of Robert Burns. There would be 
comparatively few insane, few idiots in the 
world, if there had never been intemperance. 
Think of the “babbling” going on to-day,. 
coming from the confused brains of those in- 
toxicated, of those in lunatic asylums, of those- 
in institutions for the feeble-minded. How 
much of the wild ravings of clouded reasons. 
is the consequence of intemperance. “Who: 
hath babbling? They that tarry long at the 
wine.” 

We need to remember in this connection. 
that heredity adds force to these considera-. 
tions, and makes these consequences of intem-- 
perance all the more dreadful. Many inno-. 
cent little children have “wounds without 


cause.” Their poor little bodies are diseased 


from their birth because of the intemperance: 
of the father, or alas! of the mother. Little 
hearts are already scarred, little kidneys al- 
ready weakened, little nerves alreadly’ shatter- 
ed, little brains already unbalanced, little 
minds already clouded, because of the iniq- 
uity of their parents. Tennyson says— ~_ 
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‘In the fatal sequence of the world, 
An evil thought may taint thy children’s blood.’’ 


In this fatal sequence intemperance multv- 
plies its hideous consequences, physical and 
mental, in the generation to come, as well as 
in the generation that does the drinking. To- 
day it is not merely a man’s evil. The intem- 
perance ci women is one of the ghastly facts 
of the present which will bear a harvest of 
horror in the days to come—wounded bodies, 
engi minds among the millions yet to be 

orn. 

(c) Note thirdly what Solomon says about 

its social consequences. ‘Who hath conten- 
tions 
. Fights are the results of intemperance; not 
merely drunken brawls, but fights of all sorts 
and in all spheres—family fights, and fights 
of class against class in the social system. We 
live in a day when contention is growing. La- 
bor is clamoring against capital. The strife is 
ominous, and threatens our very system. 
What is the cause of it? I do not pretend to 
be a political economist and know everything ; 
but I am corivinced that three-fourths of the 
“contentions” are due to intemperance. Take 
a concrete case: Here is a laborer who spends 
his wages for drink. He gets a large family. 
He goes from bad to worse, until he and his 
children become part of the submerged class, 
foes to order, dangerous, ready to destroy so- 
ciety. That is the genesis of a great deal of 
the anarchism, nihilism, socialism of the pres- 
ent. The “contentions” which menace society 
would largely disappear if intemperance were 
taken away. 

“Contentions” include also all disturbances, 
the crimes which vex the race and make police 
and prisons a necessity. How large a propor- 
tion of these crimes are due to intemperance ! 
Such are a few of its social consequences. IJt 
blights society, burdens it, troubles it, rends 
it apart. “Who hath contentions? They that 
tarry long at the wine.” 


(d) But fourthly, note its spiritual conse- 
quences. .. | 

These Solomon declares to be “woe” and 
“sorrow.” “Who hath woe?” The literal 
translation is “Who hath Oh? Who hath 
Alas?” Intemperance wrings “Ohs!’ and 
“Alases!” from man’s soul. It makes the soul 
miserable. 

Observe the helplessness of this misery. | 

We do not cry “Oh!” or “Alas!” over what 
we can remedy. If we can remedy anything, 
we set about doing it. It is only when we are 
at the end of our ability, and are confronted 
with a condition beyond our strength, that we 
cry out, “Oh!” 

When it is bound with a chain which it can 
not break, then the soul cries, “Alas!” When 
it is being crushed down in a degradation 
which it cannot prevent, then it moans, “Oh!” 

To be consumed by a fire which it cannot 
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quench, a thirst which it cannot resist, driven 
as a slave—that is wretchedness, that is hell; 
that is the woe of woes, the sorrow of sorrows. 
Who hath this*woe? The soul caught by in- 
temperance. 

The spiritual results of intemperance are the 
worm that dieth not, the fire that is not 
quenched, the wailing and gnashing of teeth, 
the “Oh,” and “Alas” of hopeless misery. 
Such are the consequences of intemperance as 
set forth by Solomon in these verses. 

Physically—injury and ugliness; “wounds” 
and “redness of eyes.” 

Mentally—confusion of mind, idiocy, insan- 
ity, “babblings.” 

Socially—fightings and strife, “contentions.” 

Spiritually—the “Oh!” and‘“Alas!” of hope- 
less woe and sorrow. 

Il. We come now to Solomon’s personal 
application of these truths, which is made in 
verses 31 to 35. 

These tremendous facts about intemperance 
have a bearing upon the individual, upon each 
man, upon each woman, upon thee. Solomon 
grows personal. He uses the individual pro- 
noun—"Thou.” His conclusion is for thee. 
“Look not thou upon the wine when it is red.” 
And he urges this conclusion home upon thee 
by three considerations. | 

(1) He reminds thee that wine does not at 
first sight seem likely to produce such conse- 
quences. | 

At first it is red, it gives a lovely color to 
the cup, it goes down smoothly. It does not 
seem like a destroyer, a spreader of earth- 
quake and havoc. One would expect the 
thing working such desolation to be like a cy- 
clone or a furious wild beast. But this thing 
seems ‘harmless, beautiful, and gives no hint 
of the destruction it can bring about. It is 
very deceptive. Take care, says Solomon, 
lest it deceive thee—**Look not thou upon the 
wine when it is red.” | 

(2) Secondly, Solomon reminds thee that 1t 
does not fail at last to’ produce its conse- 
quences. 

Its dainty redness does not prevent its work. 
“At last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth 
like an adder.” 

How does a serpent bite? Very differently 
from a tiger.. When a tiger bites, there is a 
great gash; every one can see the gaping 
wound. But aserpent’s bite is like a pin-prick, 
externally invisible. Throughthat pin-prickthe 
serpent has sent its venom into the system, so 
that there may be no scar, and yet the one bit- 
ten may be full of death. Wine “biteth like a 
serpent,” not like a lion. After it has bitten a 
life there is no great gash upon that life. No 
injury may be visible, no one could tell that it 
had been bitten; and yet it may be as good as 
dead, full of the poison of intemperance. The 


work which intemperance does is internal 


work, and therefore the more dangerous. 
Therefore— 
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(3) Thirdly, Solomon reminds thee that, if 
thou art not warned to be wise, all these con- 
sequences will come upon thee. 

Verses 33, 34, and 35 set éorth what will 
happen if the poison gets into the blood. Con- 
fusion will come—“Thine eyes shall behold 
strange things,” hallucinations and horrors. 

Pollution will come—“‘Thy heart shall utter 
perverse things.” A fountain of filth shall be 
opened in thine inmost being, overflowing thy 
whole nature -with waters of abomination. 
Helplessness will come. “Thou shalt be as he 
that lieth down in the midst of the sea, or as 
he that lieth upon the top of a mast.” 

self-respect will go. “They have stricken 
me, shalt thou say, and I was not sick; they 
have beaten me, and I felt it not; when shall 
I awake? I will seek it yet again.” An all- 
consuming thirst will drive away all sense of 
dignity or worth. The one aim of life will be 
to get another drink, to “seek it yet again.” 

Then the fetter of evil is fully forged. The 
poor slave wills to do evil; and, in the awful 
a of character, he that is filthy is filthy 
still. 

Those results never fail to come upon the 
life bitten by this serpent of intemperance. 
Therefore, the conclusion of the whole matter 
from every consideration, philosophical and 


personal, is—‘‘Look not thou upon the wine.” . 


Eastern Correspondence, 
Letter from a Former Californian. 


Trenton, N. J., June 6, 1goo. 

It is a privilege to live within ten miles of 
Princeton University and Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and to have both electric and 
steam communication with that Mecca of 
American Presbyterianism. _ 

It was a special privilege to hear, in the 
autumn of 1898, “The Stone Lectures,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Abraham Kuyper, Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology in the University of Amster- 
dam, on “Calvinism,” published last year by 
the Fleming H. Revell Company of New 
York. And it is an additional pleasure now 
to have (from the same publishers) his treatise 
on “The Work of the Holy Spirit’ (800 pa- 
ges), translated by his countryman, the Rev. 
Henri De Vries, pastor of the Reformed 
church at Peekskill, N. Y.. The thoroughly 
competent translator has done his part well, 
almost too well. It might have been better to 
edit the work more than he has done, for the 
sake of American readers. For Dr. Kuyper’s 
treatise takes its coloring very largely from 
his environment. This fact, however, gives it 


_ greater vividness, while, at the same time, giv- 


ing us a more definite insight into the present 
condition of theological parties in Holland 
than we get from the direct statements of peri- 
odicals and: of people. 

Professor Warfield of Princeton Theologic- 
al Seminary furnishes a sympathetic and ex- 
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cellent “Introduction” of fifteen pages, in 
which he declares (most tastefully) that “the 
doctrine of the work of the Holy Spirit is a 
gift from John Calvin to the Church of Christ,” 
and (without saying so) shows that Calvin’s 
“Calvinism” is quite a different thing from 
what goes under that name among those who 
have never read more than the first two books 
of the “Institutes.” 

Dr. Kuyper has given us the first compre- 
hensive treatment of this subject since the 
days of John Owen, whose work on it is not 
yet obsolete, though there ‘have been many 
minor treatises, some of them very excellent, 
especially in these last days. Indeed, the doc- 
trine of the Spirit could have proper develop- 
ment only after the proper development in_ 
both theory and practice of the doctrines of 
the Father and of the Son (as Dr. Warfield 
shows). 

This is a treatise on the work of the Holy 
Spirit. It would have been even more satis- 
factory if it had been preceded by a disserta- 
tion upon the person of the Holy Spirit and 
his relation to the Father and the Son; but we 
have no right to find fault with what we have 
because it is not something else. 


The first part of this work shows a familiari- 
ty with the questions of the day, and discus- 
ses the work of the Spirit in the universe most 
admirably ; though the author does not seem 
acquainted with the brief treatise of Arnoldus 
Carnotensis, formerly attributed to Cyprian, 
in which the work of the Spirit as “the soul 
of the universe” (Anima Mundi) is stated with 
a clearness and distinctness almost equal to 
that of Dr. Kuyper. 

The second part deals with the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the individual, and may be 
characterized as in the best sense “‘apologetic- 
al’’ (not in the modern sense, by any means). 
It discusses every point fully and clearly and 
justifies the statements of the confessions and 
catechisms in common use, though elsewhere 
he apparently seems to incline to desire a 
more modern statement of the truths which: he 
declares to be in progress of ceaseless devel- 
opment in the experience of the Church. 


The author in some places shows such a 
familiarity with the original languages of 
Scripture that it is a surprise to find that he 
always uses the word “Comforter” in its mod- 
ern sense, as if he did not know of its true 
(Latin) sense! And he never even suggests 
the use of the word “Paraclete,” or of the 
English word “Helper.” 

In the prefatory notes it is explained that 
he does not use the words “Methodism” and 
“ethical” in the good sense in which they are 
used in America; but in this country it would 
have been better to use other words for the 
tendencies which (under the terms) he con- 
demns. 


If any fault is to be found with the book it 
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will be that it is too orthodox. But its always 
and everywhere pronounced Calvinism will 
give it all the more weight among Presby- 
terians, while it will help them materially to 
present orthodox truth in forms adapted to 
modern apprehension. Dr. Warfield’s eulo- 
gistic introduction is not too eulogistic. 


John Bodine Thompson. 


Side- Tracked. 


Railroads have their side tracks, and some- 
times a freight car is switched off, left and for- 
gotten, and far away, and a special agent is 
sent to look it up and report at headquarters. 


So, in the Church, there are ministers who, 


from lack of eternal fitness of things, or lack 
of certain qualities of adaptation find them- 
selves, like driftwood, high and dry. Perhaps 
dryness i is the principal cause. 

But to come to the point ; there is one cause 
that is inevitable, and come, sooner or later, to 
us all, it must—age. I will not say old age, for 
that implies infirmities—a broken-down con- 
stitution, deafness, faltering tongue and mem- 
ory. Some are older at sixty than others at 
seventy-five, and some never grow old, and 
others do not know when they are old. But 
the time does come to us all when, whether we 
are cognizant of it or not, others see it and 
know it—side-tracked we must be and let oth- 
ers take up the burdens we have carried; and 
why not yield gracefully to the inevitable and 
prepare for “the rest that remaineth for the 
people of God’? 

We have borne the burden and heat of the 
day, have our “record on high,” and the re- 
ward awaits us, and although the present gen- 
eration does not know, nor care for the bat- 


tles we have fought, and the victories won by 


the grace of God, He does, and that is suff- 
cient. We are not satisfied—feel ashamed that 
we have done no better, and yet, if at last he 
shall say, “Well won't that be suff- 


Pasadena, Cal. 


Many years ago a certain preacher of our 
acquaintance was appointed to a station. He 
was without experience or observation in that 
line of work. He knew nothing of “town 
ways.’ A wedding occurred in the church 
the first Wednesday evening after his arrival, 
which was prayer-meeting evening. At the 
hour for service to begin the house was fuil. 
His innocent soul was surprised and delighted 
to find such a fine spiritual condition prevail- 
ing in his new charge. A house full of people 
at prayer-meeting! The marriage service pre- 
ceded the prayer service. As the bridal party 
passed out of the church the congregation fol- 
lowed: Not twenty people remained. We 
leave the intelligent reader to make the appli- 
cation—[Dr. E. E. Hoss. 
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Manila Liquor Traffic. 


BEFORE AND SINCE AMERICAN OCCUPATION, 


Hon. Ogden E. Edwards, who was United 
States Consul in Manila in 1855-6, and 
afterwards was resident there for twenty years 
as American merchant and Danish Consul, and 
has been much consulted of late by President 
and Cabinet and both Philippine Commis- 
sions, gives the following conclusive testi- 
mony as to the very temperate habits of Span- 
iards and Filipinos, in a letter to Rev. Dr. Wil- 
bur F. Crafts of the Reform Bureau, Wash- 
ington. The letter bears date at Bowling 
Rock, N. C., April 21, and is in part, as fol- 
lows: “I must premise that I am not a Prohi- 
bitionist, nor a total abstainer. I abhor drunk- 
enness, and feel deeply the disgrace brought 
on the American name by the manifestation of 
this vice in the Philippines. During my long 
residence in the Philippines, I rarely saw a 
drunken native or Spaniard. Certainly, not 
more than two or three in a year. In crowds 
of ten thousand people not one would be seen 
or heard. To call a Spaniard a drunkard was 
a much greater insult than to call him a liar. 
The natives drank “Tuba,’ the juice extracted 
from the coca palm, which Mr. Dean C. Wor- 
cester of the two Philippine Commissions thus 
describes: “The unfermented “Tuba dulce” ts 
a pleasant and nourishing drink, often recom- 
mended for those who are recovering from se- 
vere illness, on account of its flesh producing 
properties. The fermented product is a mild 
intoxicant.’ See page 227 of “The Philippine 
Islands.’ The principaldrink was ‘Tuba’ andthe 
‘gin shaks,’ mentioned by Chaplain Pierce (up 
to 1888, when I last saw Manila), sold little 
else than this harmless beverage. The great 
point is that from 1852 to 1888, the range of 
my personal knowledge of the islands, drunk- 
enness was practically unknown among the 
natives or Spaniards. The Spanish cafes sold 
mostly Spanish wines, and men would sit an 
hour chatting over a glass or two of wine, and 
smoking, in front of, or in them, with never a 
sign of intoxication. Nothing like the Amer- 
ican saloon was ever known in Manila while I 
lived there; and I heartily endorse the remark 
of President Schurman, as quoted by you from 
the ‘Independent’ and in his address to the 
Liberal Club of Buffalo.” 


Faith is the root, and assurance is the flow- 
er. Doubtless, you can never have the flower 

without the root; but it is no less certain you 
may have the root and not the flower. 
Faith is that poor trembling woman who came 
behind Jesus in the press and touched the 
hem of his garment; assurance is Stephen 
standing calmly in the midst of his murderers, 
and saying, “I see the heavens opened, and 
the Son of Man standing on the right hand of 
God.’ —[ Ryle. 
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On the Ocean Tide. 


Afloat on the outward tide! 
Adrift on an ocean wide ! 
A light on shore and the dark before, 
A drooping sail and a broken oar, 
And we cry for help in a wild affright— 
But a moan comes out of the depth of night, 
And we drift, afloat 
In an open boat, 
Lost, lost, on the pitiless sea ! 


Afloat on the ocean tide ! 

Borne by an Unknown Guide! 
The wind on shore and the dawn before, 
A billowy sail and a bended oar, 
And we cry, ahoy! as we speed afar— 
For the moan we hear is the harbor bar, 

As over we float, 

In an open boat, 
Safe, safe, o’er the liberal sea ! 


—N. Y. Observer. 


The Dangerous Door. 
~“O Cousin Will, do tell us a story; there’s 


just time before the school bell rings,” and 


Harry, Kate, Bob and little Peace crowded 
about their older cousin until he declared 
himself ready to do anything they wished. 
“Well, what shall it be, little Peace?” said 
he, taking the hand of his favorite, Lucy, who 


was always called “Peace,” because of her 


gentle and loving ways. 

“Something true, this time,” said Peace, 
“for I’m tired! of fairies.” 

“Very well,” said Cousin Will, “I will tell 
you about some very dangerous doors I have 
seen. 

‘Oh, that’s good!” exclaimed Bob. “‘Were 
they all iron and heavy bars, and if one passed 
in did they shut and keep him there forever ?” 

‘No; the doors I mean are pink and scarlet, 
and when they open you can see a row of lit- 
tle servants standing all in white, and behind 
them is a little lady dressed in crimson.” 

“Why, that’s splendid,’ cried Kate. “I 
should like to go in myself.” 


“Ah, it’s what comes out of those doors 


that makes them so dangerous. They need a 
strong guard on each side or else there is 
great trouble.” 

“Why, what comes out?” said little Peace, 
with wondering eyes. 

“When the guards were away,’’.said Cousin 
Will, “I have known some things to come out 
sharper than arrows, and they make terrible 
wounds. Quite lately I saw two pretty little 
doors and one opened and the lady began to 
talk very fast, like this : “What a stuck-up thing 
Lucy Waters is! and did you see that horrid 
dress made out of her sister’s old pne?’ ‘Oh, 
yes,’ said the other little crimson lady from 
the other door, ‘and what a turn-up nose she 
has? Then poor Lucy, who was round the 
corner, ran home and cried all the evening.” 

“T know what you mean,” cried Kate, col- 
oring. “Were you listening?” 
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“Oh, you mean our mouths are doors,” ex- 
claimed Harry, “and the crimson lady is Miss 
Tongue; but who are the guards, and where 
do they come from?” oe 

“You must ask the great King; this is what 
you must say: ‘Set a watch, O Lord, upon my 
lips; keep the door of my mouth.’ Then he 
will send Patience to stand on one side and 
Love on the other; no unkind word will dare 
to come out.’”—[Selected. 


A Bright Bird. 


He was an English starling, and was owned 
by a barber. A starling can be taught to 
speak, and speak well, too. This one has been 
taught to answer certain questions, so that a 
dialogue like this could be carried on: 

“Who are you?” 

+06." 

“Where are you from?” 

“From Pimlico.” 

“Who is your master?” 

“The barber.” 

“What brought you here?” 

“Bad company.” 

One day the starling escaped from his cage 
and flew away to enjoy his liberty. The bar- 
ber was in despair. Joe was the life of the 
shop; many a customer came attracted by the 
fame of the bird, and the barber saw his re- 
ceipts falling off. Then, too, he loved the 
bird which had proved so apt a pupil. But 
all efforts to find the. stray bird were in vain. 

Meantime Joe had been enjoying life on 
his own account. A few days passed very 
pleasantly, and then, alas, he fell into the 
snare of the fowler, literally. 

A few miles from the barber’s home lived a 
man who made the snaring of birds ‘his busi- 
ness. Some of the birds he stuffed and sold; 
others, again, were sold to hotels near by, to 
be served up in delicate tidbits to fastidious 
guests. Much to his surprise, Joe found him- 
self one day in the fowler’s net, in company 
with a large number of birds as frightened as 
himself. The fowler began drawing out the 
birds, one after another, and wringing their 
necks. Joe saw that his time was coming, 
and something must be done. It was clear 
that the fowler would not ask questions, so 
Joe piped out, “I’m Joe!” 

“Hey! What’s that?” cried the fowler. 

“I’m Joe,” repeated the bird. 

“You are?’ said the astonished fowler. 
“What brings you here?” 

“Bad company,” said Joe, promptly. 

It is needless to say that Joe’s neck was not 
wrung, and that he was soon restored to his 
rejoicing master, the barber.—[Sunday-school 
Advocate. 


The Cost of a Boy. 


I read the other day that it costs five thou- 
sand dollars to bring up a city boy, and edu- 
cate him and dress him well. I said to my- 
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self: “That is because everything in the city 
has to be bought and living is high.” But I 
began to study the thing, and I found out that 
— a country boy costs his parents a great 
deal. 

When you count what a boy eats and what 
he wears, and the school-books he has to have, 
and the doctor’s bill which has to be paid 
when the gets the measles or the scarlet fever, 
he will cost. his folks at home at least one 
hundred dollars a year. Ifa boy is pretty bad 
to smash things, or to kick his shoes right 
out, he costs more than that. So, when I am 
twenty-one, and old enough to do for myself, 
I shall have cost father more than two thou- 
sand dollars. 


Mother cooked my victuals, made my 


clothes and patched them, washed and ironed 
for me when I was a little fellow and when- 
ever I was sick, and she never charged any- 
thing for that. If she were dead, and father 
had to hire all that done, it would cost anoth- 
er hundred dollars a year more; and that is 
two thousand dollars’ worth of work mother 
will have done for me by the time | am a man. 

Four thousand dollars for a boy! What do 
you think of that? 

These are hard times. When parents put 
four thousand dollars into a boy, what have 
they a right to expect from him? Is it fair 
for a boy to play truant at school? Is it fair 
for him to play baseball, go in swimming, or 
hang around town all the time, when maybe 
his father’s potatoes are not dug, nor the 
wood brought in for his mother? Is it fair for 
him to disappoint them by swearing and 
drinking? Is it fair to forget his parents, and 
neglect even to write them letters? 

Some of our parents have put about all the 
property they have into us boys and girls. If 
we make whisky decanters of ourselves they 
will be poor indeed ; but if we make good citi- 
zens and substantial men, they will feel as 
if they had good pay for bringing us up. Boys, 
what are you worth to your parents ?—[The 
Advance. 


The Beautiful Sugar-Maple Teee. 


To native New Englanders there is no tree 
around which cluster more fond memories 
than the sugar-maple. When they see her 
shading the occupants of the benches in the 
city parks, as graciously as she shelters the 
lambs which gather at her foot in the New 
Hampshire pasture, she reminds them of “‘sap- 
ping-time,” and awakens visions of the old 
moss-grown sap-house around whose sunny 
clearing the snow melted early. The opening 
in the forest was fringed above by delicate 
budding branches against a hazy spring sky, 
the little brook ran beneath the softening 
snow-drifts which remained, or sang in the 
shadowy glade where the liverwort and trail- 
ing arbutus grew. Chipmunks frisked about 
the wood-pile, while the bluebird uttered such 
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cheery notes that the hard work of carrying 
brimming pails of sap was forgotten, and the 
whole thing seemed a frolic. Every spring 
when the maples blossom in the park, these 
memories come back. 

Mr. Burrough speaks of “motherly old ap- 
ple trees, which have seen trouble.” This 
description seems to me to apply more truth- 
fully to the sugar-maple. It is true that apple 
trees are too often neglected, yet it is no un- 
common thing to see the horizontal branches 
of an old tree resting serenely upon props, 
and its decaying trunk bound by iron bands 
to make its declining days as comfortable and 
fruitful as possible. But the old sugar-maple 
has truly seen trouble, for the iron has literally 
entered her soul, springtime after springtime. 
When her life-blood is dripping into the buck- 
et from the auger-holes in her trunk, she 
hangs out her delicate fringes of bloom, and 
does the best she can with the sap which is 
left to make foliage and new wood.—[From 
‘Trees,’ by Frank French, in the July Scrib- 
ner’s. 


Girls Should Learn to Cook. 


Good housekeeping has far more to do with 
domestic happiness than young lovers dream 
of. I believe that these times need women 
whose most beautiful work will be done inside 
their own doors. Without good housekeeping 
the romance will soon go out of marriage. 
Of course, the man who prizes woman chiefly 
because she “looketh well to ways of her 
household,” does not deserve to have a good 
wife. He should merely employ a housekeep- 
er and pay her good wages. But there are so- 
cial, moral and spiritual uses proceeding from 
the wise regulation of the household which 
bestow a dignity on what would otherwise be 
trifling. No matter what a girl’s accomplish- 
ments may be, her education is incomplete 
if she has no knowledge of bakeology, boilol- 
ogy, roastology, stitchology and mendology. 
Even if the girl should never be required to 
do the work herself, she ought to know wheth- 
er it is done in a proper manner.—[ Rev. M. 


. Peters, in Lutheran Observer. 


A Quick Reply. 


That quick wit is not confined to cities was 
proved last spring by a young woman who was 
rambling along one of our roads. 

She was smartly dressed, and, when she 
met a small, bare-legged urchin carrying a 
bird’s nest with eggs in it, she did not hesitate 
to stop him. 

“You are a wicked boy!” she said, “how 
could you rob the nest? No doubt the poor 
mother is now grieving for the loss of her 
eggs.” 

“Oh, she don’t care,” said the boy, edging 
away. ‘“She’s on your hat!’—[Cape Ann Ad- 
vertiser. 
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Does Any One Care for Father? 


Does any one care for the father ? 
Does any one think of the one 
Upon whose tired, bent shoulders 
The cares of the family come— 
The father who strives for your comfort 
And toils from day unto day, 
Although his steps ever grow slower, 
And his dark locks are growing gray ? 


Does any one think of the due bills 
He’s called upon daily to pay? 
Milliner bills, grocery bills, doctor bills— 
There are bills of some kind every day. 
Like a patient horse in a treadmill 
He works on from morning till night. 
Does any one think he is tired ? 
Does any one make his home bright? 


Is it right just hecause he looks troubled 
To say he's as cross as a bear? 
Kind words, little actions and kindness 
Might banish his burden of care. 
’Tis for you he’s ever so anxious; 
He will toil for you while he may live; 
In return he only asks kindness, 
And such pay is easy to give. 


—Sunday-School Advocate. 


A Profitable Meeting. 


It costs more in the way of strict morality 
to become a Metlakahtla Indian than to be- 
come a citizen of the United States. Before 
a man can be admitted to that Arcadian band 
of civilized Indians he must pledge himself 
not only to obey the powers that be, but also 
to keep the Sabbath, to attend service on that 
day, and, in a word, to follow the Golden Rule 
in all his dealings with those about him. The 
first step in the civilization of these most hap- 
py and prosperous Indians is a bit of mission- 
ary romance. 

On a raw night in December, 1856, a mis- 
sionary meeting was appointed to be held in 
London. “Is it worth while to have the serv- 
ice on such an evening?” asked one of those 
intrusted with the management. “Perhaps 
not,” replied the missionary who was to speak, 
“but I don’t like to shirk my work, and as 
it was announced, some one might come.”’ 

The meeting was held, although the night 
was black as ink and the rain fell heavily. A 
gentleman; passing the brightly lightedi chapel 
in Covent Garden, went in to take refuge from 
the storm. He composed half the audience 
that listened to a powerful plea in behalf of 
the North American Indians in British Co- 
lumbia. 

“That was labor thrown away!” grumbled 
the Londoner who had objected to holding the 
meeting. 

“Who knows?” replied the missionary. “It 
was God’s work.” 

That night one-half the audience which had 
listened to the appeal was sleepless. The gen- 
tleman who had dropped in by accident had 
never before heard the story of the horrors of 
heathenism. He could not rest. Within a 
month he had sold out his business and was 
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on his way to engage in mission work among 
the British Columbia Indians, under the au- 
spices of the Church Missionary Society. 

Thirty-five years later we find that London 
business man surrounded by his children, as 
he loves to call them, the center and head of 
the model mission station of the Northwest 
coast. He is known as William Duncan, mis- 
sionary to the Metlakahtla Indians. 

Of these Indians Mr. J. Wallice, of Metla- 
kahtla, Alaska, says: “They are the farthest 
advanced in civilization of all the Alaska In- 
dians, having renounced all heathen rites 
about thirty-five years ago. Like the Pilgrim 
Fathers, they left their homes in old Metla- 
kahtla in order to be able to worship God after 
the dictates of their own conscience. Their 
religion cost them something, for they sacri- 
ficed property to the value of fifty thousand 
dollars to make the move.’—[The Youth’s 
Companion. 


“Quo Vadis” is Sacrilege. 


““Quo Vadis’ Sacrilegious and Coney 
Island a Sodom” was Dr. Meyers’ subject in 
the Baptist Temple last evening. “Some things 
are too sacred to touch,” he said. “That which 
is to take place at Oberammergau these sum- 
mer days, with all its simplicity and peculiar 
conditions, touches the boundaries of sacrilege 
and must be displeasing to heaven. What is 
blasphemy? To place Gethsemane and Cal- 
vary on the stage is a part of my answer. The 
once famous book, ‘Quo Vadis,’ has now come 
to be the infamous play. It is repulsive to a 
reverential soul to hear prayers which are 
mockery and to witness the representation of 
the holiest characters in their most ‘holy atti- 
tudes. It drags a Peter down from the very 
threshold of heaven into the mud of stage life 
and character. The sanctity of those holy 
moments in the world’s history is obliterated. 
I contend that there is a wide chasm and un- 
bridged between the work of the pen and 
brush and the work of the stage. This is the 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, but it may have bet- 
ter opportunity for injury to the cause of reli- 
gion than the uncovered ‘Sapho.’ There is also 
in this hour an increasing crime in the forbid- 
den touch upon the sacred modesty of woman- 
kind. There is danger and death in this mod- 
ern demand. The stage caters to it and sum- 
mer resort is black with this snake of perdi- 
tion. The Church and the State ought to pro- 
test and act when hundreds and thousands of 
young women are in this vast army to amuse 
vulgarity at the expense of virtue and charac- 
ter. 

“The old world has its dark spots and I 
have just seen them, but your Coney Island 
is an enlarged! Sodom. One of the great mys- 
teries is whv the fires of justice are so long 
withheld. Those emissaries of sin’s midnight 
have dared to enter the Sunday-school and the 
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Church and steal some of your most beautiful 
young and sell their shame at Coney Island in 
the markets of hell. It is time a thunderous 
protest was heard and the foul hands were 
wrenched from their grasp upon the sanctity 
of womankind. The increasing boldness and 
demand of impure eyes is our curse and will 
be our condemnation. 

“We know only a small fraction of that aw- 
ful ruin which has been wrought at Coney 
Island to-day, and it is a part of this great city 
and its poisoned blood shall course our veins 
and touch the very heart of our life.” 


The Serious Mission of Women. 


Chauncey M. Depew, addressing a class of 
girl graduates in Washington, has declared, 
“There are three great events in a woman’s 
life ; these are her graduation, her engagement, 
and her marriage.’ Then he dropped a hint 
that would: be very valuable to women if it ad- 
mitted practical applitation in their case. 

“Life is not all serious, and it is not all 
work. I believe in fun. Why, I am here to- 
night as young and gay and healthy as any of 
you, because I have gotten out of life the fun 
there is in it.” | 

Fun—the mere joy of living—how is it to 
be included in the calculations of the woman 
the sweet girl graduate becomes? We know 
ourselves, alas !—we women of the times. To 
be merry—glad we’re living—how can we? 
We ‘have a mothers’ meeting at 9 a. m. to 
prove what’s awry with mothers and their 
children. At ten we go into the slums to 
wrench our hearts, soil our hands, and, but 
for force of intellect, despair, striving to make 
life and light out of the humanity of the sub- 
merged. The afternoon we have a meeting 
where papers read conclusively demonstrate 
that woman is doomed! to injustice from the 
start, and that all we get on earth we shall 
have by fighting grimly. So it goes from 
morning till dewy eve, and through the night 
our sleep is troubled with the thought of all 
the burden that falls on us. It is very well for 
a man to talk of the wisdom of fun. But let 
him try being a woman of to-day. Let him 
know all she knows, and try to do all that her 
conscience demands of her. Then he will see 
how true it is that living is very serious busi- 
ness.—[Harper‘s Bazar. 


Bob’s Reward. 


The world’s greatest figure just now is Lord 
Roberts, and the world is very much to be 
congratulated on ‘having a leading figure of 
such exemplary and satisfying quality. He 
seems to be altogether admirable, good to look 
-at, simple, gentle, modest, and superlativelv 
competent. Julian Ralph, who still seems able 
to make a pen go, however shaky his legs may 
be, finds in Roberts the one feature of the 
war that it does. him good to write about. He 
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lauds him in the Daily Mail with fluent and 
spontaneous enthusiasm, and betrays that af- 
fectionate respect which the Field-Marshal 
seems to inspire in every one. Lord Roberts 
seems to have all the virtues. He is unaffect- 
edly pious; he is temperate, of course, and, 
unlike Grant, he doesn’t smoke tobacco. The 
newspapers are discussing what his reward 
will be when he finishes his work and comes 
home. One opinion is that he is much too 
poor to be a duke, and that Parliament will 
not venture to vote him money enough to sup- 
port the dignity of that rank, but that he ‘Will 
be made an earl and given a hundred thousand 


pounds and the blue ribbon of the Garter. No 


British general since Wellington has been 
made a Knight of the Garter. That honor 
constitutes a degree of greatness too sublime, 
ordinarily, to be achieved except by supreme 
discrimination in being born. About twenty 
first-chop British peers and five members of 
the royal family are Knights of the Garter, all 
the other members being kings.—[E. S. Mar- 
tin, in Harper’s Weekly. 


Secret Prayer. 


Sit in the hidden room in prayer and silence. 
The door shall open. Two shall enter in— 

Sweet Grace and Peace shall come, sent by the Father, 
And from the Lord, who takes away thy sin. 


The lustrous brightness of their garments’ glory 
Fills all the room, and rests upon thy head. 

They join their hands above thy brow in blessing, 
And part of heaven’s deep joy is o'er thee spread. 


Beside them seated, thou shalt learn the meaning 

Of that great love wherewith thou hast been loved— 
Exceeding riches of his grace and kindness, 

The love to thee with which thy God is moved. 


Oh, let them talk to thee, and fill thy being 
With sense of sin forgiven and power unknown. 
Free grace in Christ shall give thy eyes new seeing, 
And Peace shall fill thy spirit with her own. 


Then to a world of sin and darkest sorrow 
Thou shalt return, a messenger to men. 

For Grace and Peace shall henceforth walk beside thee, 
And work thy Savior’s works with thee again. 


—Mrs. Merrill E. Gales. 


Gleanings, 


One can never be crushed by sorrow who is 
unselfish in a sense of sympathy with others 


or in a sense of the duty of loving service for 
others.—[H. Clay Trumbull. 


It is an irretrievable error to grow weary of 
failure and fall back upon a limited and unpro- 
gressive perfection, or spurn the conditions of 
existence, and endeavor to realize in this life 
what is the work of eternity —[ Edward Dow-. 
den.  - 

With a quickened eyesight, go on discover- 
ing much good on the worse side, remember- 
ing that the same process should proportion- 
ably magnify and demonstrate to you the 
much more good on the better side.—[ Rob- 
ert Browning. 
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OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
920 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


«Mra. C. S. Wright, President, 1201 Jones Street, San 


Francisco. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, Honorary President, 920 Sacra- 
mento Street, San Francisco. 


.Mrs. H. B. Pinney, Secretary of Literature, 1407 


Castro street, Oakland, Cal. 
Public meeting first Monday in each month, ses- 


sions at Io:30 a. m. and 1:15 p. m. All are invited. 


“The Girdle Round the Earth’’ is the title 


‘of a complete report of the meeting of the 


International Union which met in Washing- 
ton, D. C., last October; copies may be ob- 
tained free, except postage, on application 
to the Secretary of Literature of the Occiden- 


‘tal Board. 


The meeting of the Executive Committee of 


‘our Board for June was one of unusual inter- 


est. Owing to the quarantine of Chinatown, 
the regular meeting of the first Monday of 


this month was omitted, and for this reason 


many items of business were added to the 


always full budget of the Executive ; but Mrs. 


Helen B. Smith, our First Vice-President, 
who is Acting President in the absence of 
Mrs. C. S. Wright, has proved herself a most 


expeditious as well as otherwise efficient pre- 
siding officer, and all was duly dispatched and 


the session closed at the usual ‘hour. 

An interesting letter was read. from our 
President, Mrs. C.,S. Wright, who is now en 
route for San Francisco, and will be present 
at our first Monday meeting in July. 

The last half-hour of our morning session 
was devoted to a service of prayer for our 
‘missionaries and converts in China, now in 
‘such extreme peril. 

Mrs. Condit gave a brief account of the 
work among the Chinese in San Francisco 
during the recent quarantine. The First 
Presbyterian Chinese church stands just out- 
side the quarantine lines, and on the first Sab- 
bath Dr. and Mrs. Condit sent out the Chris- 
tian Chinese men of the church, “two by two,” 
to invite the Chinese that surged along that 
line to come into the church for the service; 
and they came in crowds, not once, but many 
times during the weeks that the quarantine 
lasted. Services were held every evening and 
a precious revival is now in progress among 
the Chinese, and many are hearing the gos- 
pel who could never have been reached in any 
other way. 


The twenty-seventh annual report of the Oc- 
cidental Board is now out and has been sent 
in quantities to our several Presbyterial Sec- 
retaries of Literature, and it will be sent free, 
except postage (two-cent stamp). to any ad- 
dress on application to the Occidental Board 
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Secretary of Literature, or to the Presbyterial 
Secretaries of Literature. It is hoped that 
Presidents of missionary societies will see to 
it that their members are all supplied with 
this hand-book of the Board. In addition to 
the statistical report of the work of the Presby- 
terian women and children and Y. P. S. C. E. 
of California, it contains, also, narrative re- 
ports by each officer of the Board. 

Under the title, “The One Paragraph,” we 
have the President, Mrs. P. D. Browne’s an- 
nual address, which is exceptionally grand 
and should be read by every woman on this 
Coast. In addition to this fine address, which 
is given complete in the annual report, is that 
sweet, tender little word of parting of Mrs. 
Browne’s, spoken on retiring from the Presi- 
dency of the Occidental Board to the officers 
and to the thousands in auxiliary societies who 
have worked with her as President during the 
past twenty-three years. If readers of this 
column have never cared for the report before, 
you can not afford to do without it this partic- 
ular year. 


“How the Philippines are Becoming 
Christ’s” is the title of a new leaflet prepared 
by Mrs. Helen B. Smith and published by the 
Occidental Board for July. These islands, 
together with Hainan, that great island off the 
coast of China, are the special fields for prayer 
for this month, and in addition to this new 
leaflet we have “The Story of the Islands,” 
“Home Life in Hainan,’ and “Questions on 
Hainan” ; these, together with the new letters 
and illustrated articles that will appear in 
Woman's Work for July will furnish data for 
the most interesting meeting of the year. 

Among the “elect” workers of the Occiden- 
tal Board are our. Presbyterial Secretaries of 
Literature, and we take this occasion to in- 
troduce each one to the readers of this paper: 

Mrs. E.. S. Field, 645 Coronado street, Los 
Angeles, Secretary of Los Angeles Presbytery, 
keeps a supply of all missionary publications 
and is an eloquent agent for our periodicals, 
Woman's Work and Over Sea and Land. She 
has for free distribution catalogues of our pub- 
lications, arranged for each month, and our 
annual reports (free except postage). Any 
lady within the bounds of that great Présby- 
tery can obtain information upon any topic 
within two or three days by addressing Mrs. 
Field. 

Miss Ida Curry, 456 Forty-ninth street, 
Oakland, superintends the Literature Deposi- 
tory of Oakland Presbytery, and through the 
generosity of that society sends a quantity of 
free literature each month to each auxiliary. 
She is also prepared to furnish extra litera- 
ture, also our annual reports and catalogues 
on application. | 

Mrs. F. H. Reed, 2617 Octavia street, San 
Francisco, Corresponding Secretary, is also 
Acting Secretary of Literature for that Pres- 
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bytery, and residents of San Francisco can ob- 
tain leaflets, catalogues and annual reports 
by addressing her at any time. 

Mrs. J. W. Dinsmore of San Jose will dis- 
tribute literature to residents of that Presby- 
tery, also annual reports. 

Mrs. George Walker, Carpinteria, is the 
newly-elected Secretary of Literature of Santa 
Barbara Presbytery and is rapidly becoming 
acquainted with the work in her corner of the 
“vineyard.” Members of that Presbytery will 
address her for data for missionary meetings 
and Occidental Board reports. 

The residents of Stockton Presbytery need 
no introduction to Mrs. Enos P. Baker, Mo- 
desto, who is now entering upon a second 
year of service as Secretary of Literature. Mrs. 
Baker is a busy pastor’s wife, yet she believes 
with her whole heart in the use of “printer’s 
ink” in missionary work, and cheerfully re- 
sponds to orders for leaflets, annual reports, 
and other like publications. 

Mrs. W. H. Landon, San Rafael, is also a 
pastor's wife, but is always ready to respond 
to a call for leaflet or other missionary publica- 
tions, and her work as Secretary of Literature 
for Benicia Presbytery is second only to her 
duttes, as. pastor’s wife. | 

The good women of Sacramento Presbytery 
_ are all familiar with the name of Mrs. L. M. 

Tuttle, Colusa, their amiable Secretary of Lit- 
erature, for Mrs. Tuttle, through the wise in- 
vestment of her Presbytery, sends fresh litera- 
ture to each society within the limits of her 
territory each month; she is ready also to fur- 
nish extra literature and annual reports on or- 
ders. 

We bespeak for each of these Secretaries 
the hearty co-operation of her fellow-workers. 


Woman's Worth (pacific 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Mrs. wW. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts. 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
day in each month at 2:00 p. m. Invitation extended 
toall. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 
‘month, at Ioa.m. 

Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. 


All communications intended for this column should 
be sent to Mrs. S. T. Lockwood, 371 E. Eighth street 
N., Portland, Oregon. 


The whole Christian world is looking with 
painful solicitude toward China at the pres- 
ent time. The alarming news come from 
Hong Kong that the foreign legations in Pek- 
ing are destroyed; that at Tientsin English 
and American churches and foreigners’ resi- 
dences are burned; that native Christians and 
missionaries are being murdered. These ter- 
rible reports fill all hearts with consternation ; 
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but on none save the immediate friends and 
relatives of our missionaries will the burden of 
anxiety be so great as on our missionary 
boards. Secretary Arthur J. Brown says there 
are eighty-four Presbyterian missionaries in 
China, none of whom can be heard from. 
Fighty-four of God’s faithful workers shut out. 
from communication with the civilized world; 
no word, no help from friends in the home- 
land, no means of reaching them except 
through prayer! Surely “man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity,” and it is a time when be- 
lieving Christians should pray unceasingly, es- 
pecially for the missionary workers at home, 
who have pledged their prayers as well as sup- 
port to those whom they have sent out. Let 
us remember that “prayer moves the arm that 
moves the world,’ and let us remember that 
God will answer the prayers of his people. 

At the world’s Conference of Missions in 
New York four meetings were devoted to the 
subject of “Liquor and Opium Traffic as Hin. 
drances to Missions,” at which Ex-President 
Harrison said: “The great nations have com- 
bined to suppress the slave trade. Is it too 
much to ask that they shall combine to pre- 
vent the sale of spirits to men who less than 
our children have recognized the‘habits of self- 
restraint?” Dr. Harry Gratton Guinness: “It 
is infinitely sad that the contact of civilization 
with the native races of West Africa should 
have been characterized in the first place by: 
slavery and later on by the exportation of ar-. 
dent spirits. It is well that our steamers. 
should carry missionaries to the Dark Conti. 
nent, but is it well that the cargo of many a 
vessel should mainly consist of gin and gun-. 
powder?” Miss Agnes McAllister of Liberia 
said: “I would rather face heathenism in any- 
other form than the liquor traffic in Africa. 
I have gone many times into the native hea- 
then towns to preach the gospel, and found the. 
whole town—men, women and children—in 
excitement over a barrel of rum that had been 
opened to be drunk by the town people. I 
have seen them drinking it out of buckets, 
brass kettles, iron pots, tins, gourds, cocoanut. 
shells; and a mother who could not get any- 
thing in which to put it would fill her own, 
own mouth with rum and feed it to her babe. 
from her own lips. And when I reproved them 
they replied: “What do you white people. 
make rum and bring it to us for, if you don’t 
want us to drink it?” 

The venerable Dr. John Paton, in a most 
earnest plea for the New Hebrides, speaking. 
of a former visit to America, said: “The mis- 
sion(Australian) sent me eight years agoto ap- 
peal to the American public and to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and to Congress, 
to place the American traders under the same. 
prohibition that England has placed her trad- 
ers under, in regard to the sale of*intoxicating:. 
liquors....At that time, when IT came here [° 
spent several months pleading- with God’s; 
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people, and thousands sent in petitions to Con- 
gress, beseeching that this foul stain upon 
America’s honor should be wiped off.... But 
somehow, though President Harrison was 
eager to join the prohibition and President 
Mckinley following him was equally eager, 
yet the documents were not sent out and the 
object [ had in view was not accomplished. 
I tell you, my friends, we have suffered a great 
deal during these eight years by the influence 
of intoxicating drink, and now I am sent 
again to America, to renew the plea that 
Christian America may do what Christian 
Britain has done in the interest of humanity, 
to prevent the mischiefs that are taking place 
by men under the influence of intoxicating 
liquors....I return to the islands in a short 
time, and I shall be exceedingly grieved if 
I have to go home and report that we came 
again to America and appealed to get Ameri- 
can traders put under the same prohibition 
that English traders are, and failed.” 


Woman's Spnorical Societp 
OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter st., S. F 


Miss Janet C. Haight, Corresponding Secretary, 
1201 Alice St., Oakland. ; 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to 
the Editorial Secretary, Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo 


The Quarterly Synodical Meeting. 


The program for the July quarterly meeting 
is in the hands of the Y. P. Secretary, Miss 
de Fremery, and a most interesting and prof- 
itable meeting is sure to result. ‘To be held at 
920 Sacramento street, Saturday, July 7th, at 
2 p. m. 

In a Mormon Town. 

A lady of Calvary church, San Francisco, 
writes as follows of a meeting attended some 
time ago in Philadelphia: “At a prayer-meet- 
ing in the interest of home missions I heard 
a lady, Dr. Elliott, speak on the Mormons. 


There was a large audience of women pres- 


ent, and I wish there had been as many: more, 
as the speaker’s voice could have reached 
them. 

“The object of the address was to cheer and 
encourage to continued effort our Presbyteri- 
an women, who have done such noble work in 
Utah. Many of our ladies may not know that 
Dr. Elliott is an independent worker (Episco- 
palian), not being sent by the Board. Hard 
work among the Polish Jews of New York 
city brought on nervous prostration, and she 
sought health and quiet in a small town in 
southern Utah. 

“Though a sick woman, she felt that she 
must ‘be about her Father’s business.’ She 
visited one of the Mormon schools (Sunday- 
schools), was kindly received, and then of- 
fered to take a class of little children, which 
was given her. It was soon discovered that 
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her teaching was not in accord with the “Book 
of Mormon,’ and she was kindly asked to re- 
sign. She then opened her own house to all 
children who would come, and, with the as- 
sistance of two Presbyterian women, taught 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, and patriotism, 
considering the latter only second in impor- 
tance to the former, as Mormonism, carried 
out to its logical sequence, through degener- 
ate manhood, means impurity in high places 
and a wrecking of good government. ‘The 
little school soon outgrew its quarters and 
was taken to a larger hall. . 

“Dr. Elliott once asked a man in the town 
if he would send his children to her school; 
he said, ‘I will be glad to do so; my wife was 
a Mormon, but several years ago I met a 
young girl, a Presbyterian, who told me of 
her faith, and I have instructed my children in 
it, for it was one of the best things that ever 
came into ng; life.’ 

“During the short time that Dr. Elliott was 
permitted to attend the Mormon school she 
learned much in regard to the kind of instruc- 
tion given. The Bible was defined as the 
word of truth, so far as their prophets had in- 
terpreted it, but it was not considered desira- 
ble reading, as there are so many wicked 
things in it. The little boys were taught that 
they were to be gods, and the girls that their 
only purpose in life should be to become wives 
and mothers. 

“Dr. Elliott spoke of the effect of polyg- 
amy upon the Mormon women, many of whom 
are bright and refined, doing all that they can » 
to make their homes attractive. As a, matter 
of course the wife must carry the burden of 
home life. The degrading effect of polygamy. 
upon true womanhood was illustrated in the 
following incident: A woman whom Dr. EI- 
liott had attended professionally, in gratitude 
for returning health, offered the Doctor ‘her 
husband, saying: ‘Do take him; he is nicer 
than other men.’ | 

“After the meeting I asked Dr. Elliott for 
a message for our home missionary society in 
San Francisco, and she said, ‘Tell them to 
work for the schools, and for the Amendment.’ 
Dr. Elliott has been before the Committee on 
the Judiciary at Washington, and is going 
again. She spoke with pride of the piles of 
petitions in the Roberts case that she saw in 
Washington, reaching nearly to the ceiling, 
and surmounted by the American flag. I was 
glad that Calvary church was represented in 
the pile. | 

“In reference to the Roberts case and the 
Amendment, Dr. Elliott said: ‘Just previous 
to the Roberts election the Mormon policy 
was, silence in regard to their peculiar doc- 
trines, that they might allay Gentile fears and 
overcome Gentile prejudice, until they had ac- 
complished their purpose. ‘ae 

“ “The rejection of Roberts is a triumph for 
us, but a small matter to the Mormons, com- 
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pared with the adoption of an anti-polygamy 
constitutional amendment; they feel that that 
would be a fatal blow to their system, and are 
now laying broad and strong foundations 
upon which to build their opposition. They 
will send their best Republican men and wo- 
men to Washington, to tell Republicans that 
if the amendment is passed Utah ‘will go Dem- 
ocratic’ ; and the best Democratic men and wo- 
men will go to Washington to tell the Dem- 
ocrats that if the amendment is passed Utah 
‘will go Republican.’ 

“God has heard our prayers, that no influ- 
ence endangering the purity of our homes and 
the health of our national life, might enter our 
legislative halls, and he has given success to 
our efforts in the past. Let us pray in faith, 
and work in earnest, when called upon in 
the same cause.’ 


Through the Land of Famine. 


I have returned from an extensive tour 
throughout the famine-stricken regions of Raj- 
putana, and it is utterly impossible to depict 
the awful condition of the people. Rajputana 
is a sandy, unproductive, dry country at its 
best. But now, after being without rain for 
three years, nothing grows naturally but the 
cactus plant on the barren hillsides and a few 
trees along the government roads. Bone heaps 
are frightfully common and very suggestive. 
One missionary saw forty human bodies of the 
famished in a morning walk, with dogs and 
jackals feeding upon them. | Parents sell their 
children for a small sum that they may buy 
grain. The people are out of work, their cat- 
tle dead or dying, and their fields white with 
sand, but not “unto the harvest.” Many of 
the wells upon which the villages depend for 
irrigation and for water for drinking and 
cooking have gone dry. I saw three little 
naked children voraciously devouring the 
leaves of a radish which they had stolen from 
a small field near a village. I fell in with sev- 
eral hundred poor people—men, women and 
children—carrying all that was left of their 
earthly possessions, traveling hundreds of 
miles from their homes in search of work and 


food.—[J. E. Scott, D.D. 


Do not fret or rebel because your life may 
seem given over in a special way to trouble 
and affliction. May it not be that God is thus 
tightening up the harp strings, that the music 
of your life may be truer and clearer and 
sweeter? How seldom do we find a really 
earnest soul who has not been schooled or 
troubled! Whom God loveth he chasteneth. 
No sorrow is for sorrow’s sake, but for char- 
acter’s. Let us trust that when we suffer God 
is tuning us up to concert pitch, making us 
more earnest’ and serious and strong, fitting 
us for better ministry to others.—[James 


Buckham. 
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The Sundap-Schoof. 


Notes by Prof. John H. Kerr, D.D. 


Jesus the Bread of Life (Jobn vi: 22-40). 
LESSON Il. July 8, 1900. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—" Jesus said unio them, Lam the 

bread of life” (John vi: 35). 
Introduction. 

Time: April, 29 A. D. 

Place: Capernaum. 

Since the Last Lesson: 
immediately upon the last. 


Critical Notes. 


V. 22. This day was the one following that 
on which the five thousand were fed. It is 
apparent that many of the multitude had spent 
the night in that place. Early in the morning 
they naturally began to look for Jesus. On 
the previous evening but one boat had been at 
hand, and that was the one in which the dis- 
ciples had gone away. That boat they had seen 
go without Jesus. 

V. 23. Early that morning boats began to 
arrive from Capernaum, individuals probably 
seeking their friends. 

V. 24. The people evidently were greatly 
mystified about Jesus. Their sole purpose 
was to find Jesus. But they did not know 
which way to turn. When the boats came 
ashore, a common impulse seized the people 
to return to Capernaum. So far as they could 
see, Jesus was not among them, and they 
knew his disciples had crossed the lake. There 
was apparently nothing to do but to cross the 
lake to Capernaum. So, after much indecis- 
ion, they came, “seeking for Jesus.” 

V. 25. Arriving at Capernaum they soon 
found him. The question asked by them is 
very difficult to render in English. The Greek 
really includes two questions: “When camest 
thou?’ and “How happens it that thou art 
here?’ “This artless form of speech vividly 
expresses the surprise of these people, on 
whom the presence of Jesus has the effect of 
an apparition.” 

V. 26. Jesus’ response does not answer their 
question. It, however, lays bare the real in- 
ner motive that had prompted their search for 
him. The twice-used “verily” emphasizes his 
words. It had been a thoroughly carnal de- 
sire that had led them on. “Jesus here con- 
trasts with such false and vain seeking, aiming 
as it did, merely at the satisfaction of the natu- 
ral man (26), that true and effectual seeking 
which tends to the nourishment of the spiritual 
man” (27). The impulse that had led the peo- 
ple to desire to take Jesus on the previous day 
and make him a king—a bread-king—was 
clearly understood by Jesus. 

V. 27. The people were spending their en- 
ergies for the temporary relief of their bodies. 
His advice to them was to put forth their ener- 
gies in the direction of permanently nourish- 
ing food, 1. e., food for the soul. ‘“Man’s la- 


This lesson follows 
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bor, with respect to this truly life-giving food, 
consists solely in appropriating the gift 


brought for his acceptance by him who is 


sent of God.” To seal a person was to set 
him apart for a specific purpose. 


V. 28. As Jesus had said, ‘Labor’ (work), 
they wish to know in what such work consists. 
To a Jew the idea of work—righteousness— 
was familiar. But these enquirers wished Je- 
sus to define his idea. 

V. 29. They had said “works,” but Jesus 
says “work.” There is one work that pleases 
God, and that one work is very complex. True 
work is faith, faith in the one sent of God. 
“Faith is the highest kind of work, for by it 
man gives himself; and a free being can do 
nothing greater than to give himself.” 


V. 30. It was evident to them that Jesus 
claimed to be the one whom God had sent. 
They seem to have lost sight of the great sign 
of the previous day. Or, possibly, since Jesus 
had seemed to discount the material, the ques- 
tion really contemplated his doing something 
higher and beyond that miracle. It was, at 
any rate, the old demand for a sign—a de- 
mand never yielded to by Jesus. 


V. 31. To back up their demand, they cited 
the case of Moses, whose credentials were his 
miracles wrought in God’s name. The Mes- 
siah was to be greater than Moses. Could he 
do more than Moses had done? The latter 
had brought bread to them from heaven. 

V. 32. Jesus, in his answer, which seems 
flatly to contradict their claim for Moses, as- 
serts that the manna was not heavenly in its 
essential nature. Heavenly bread comes from 
God himself. Their conception of such bread 
and his were very different. 

V. 33. The bread of heaven was the man 
before them. From the figure he turns to 
the fact. His words could only mean a per- 
son. 

V. 34. Not understanding the reach of their 
own words, they wished him evermore to give 
them of that bread. Like the Samaritan wo- 
man, who said, “Give me this water,” they did 
not rise to a spiritual meaning. 

V. 35. Here he definitely calls himself the 
bread of heaven, affirming ‘his ability to satis- 
fy the needs of all who should come to him. 
“Cometh” and “believeth” are interchangeable 
terms here. To come to him is to believe on 
him (cf. John i: 12). Faith is, after all, the es- 
sential thing. Those outside of Christ are 
truly hungering and thirsting. They can never 
be satisfied except in him. 

V. 36. Here they were asking to see a sign, 
while they had been seeing such a sign con- 
stantly in him, and yet would not believe. 
“They were fixedly sordid, seeking a feeder 
for their stomachs, not a Savior for their 
souls.” 

V. 37. Jesus conceives of those who seek 
and find satisfaction in himself as a unit—as 
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the gift of God to himself. Unbelief was caus- 
ing the Jews to fail to obtain satisfaction. But 
nothing could cause the loss of his people. 
The fact is that all who come to him are cer- 
tainly saved. 

V. 38. The proof of this is found in the fact 
that Jesus came down from heaven to do 
God’s will. His own will was in harmony 
with the will of God. Together they were 
laboring for man’s salvation. 

V. 39. The will of the Father was the ulti- 
mate salvation of all his people. None of Je- 
sus’ own could therefore be lost. 

V. 40. The essential thing is that one shall 
see (R. V., behold) the Son. The Greek im- 
plies a contemplative act. In other words, 
one must believe—have faith. And the final 
act in the carrying out of his Messianic work 
will be his raising up of all who have thus be- 
lieved on him. 


Kind the 


Even if we do not rejoice that we have 
mourned, if we profit as we should by our 
griefs, others will rejoice that we have come 
to be what we are through our sorrows. Those 
who never mourned lack the power to feel 
sympathy and to give comfort. 

‘“* Unbroken sunshine and perpetual heat 
Make deserts only.’’ 
Clouds and storms are essential to verdure 
and bloom, and the clear shining of the sun 
after the rain is known only where the skies 
have been overcast. Thus in the skies of the 
soul— 


‘* The sweetest songs are those 
Which tell of saddest thought.” 

Those from whose tearful eyes God’s loving 
hand has wiped the signs of grief are those 
who can comfort the sorrowing with the com- 
fort wherewith they themselves have been 
comforted of God. Let us, then, rejoice in 
our sorrows in life’s pathway. 


‘* And who would mourn a tear should fill his eye 
For God to dry? 
Angels might envy man his tearful eyes 
When God’s hand dries.’’ 


—[S. S. Times. 


If you are tempted to think an impure 
thought or perform a wrong deed, choke the 
suggestion down at once. The longer you 
harbor it the more difficult it will be for you 
to rid yourself of it. Delay is dangerous, and 
may be fatal. The habit of resisting and over- 
coming the solicitations of the devil is of ines- 
timable value. Prompt action will often save 
you from the confusion and shame of yielding 
to sin. Many a battle has been won by strik- 
ing the first blow before the adversary was 
expecting it. General Forrest used to say 
that the whole secret of success in war con- 
sists in “getting there first with the most men.” 
A little too late—just a little—may be equiva- 
lent to throwing away a great victory. 
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CHristian Endeavor Service. 


By Rev. J. H. Goodell. 


The Power of Small Things (Mark iv:30-32). 


Topic for July 8th. 


_ In the view of the world the most of us are 
little people, and it is not likely that we shall 
ever do what the world will record as great 
deeds. It would be well for the masses of 
young people if they were to get that fact 
clearly in mind quite early in life. The culti- 
vation in our American boys that they are 
likely to be presidents, or are destined to 
achieve some distinction which will astonish 
the generation to which they belong, is a 
very questionable practice. The fact is that 
very few great achievements have ever oc- 
curred in the history of the race. The world 
does not need them. We get on quite well 
with a few presidents and kings and military 
commanders in the century, and probably the 
number could be materially lessened to the 
advantage of all concerned. It would be a 
difficult question to settle, whether the larger 
number of these rulers have been a blessing to 
humanity or otherwise. 
ok x 

What the world needs is the cultivation of 
the spirit of doing little things well. A great 
deal of time and energy goes to waste, or 
worse, when people run around hunting some 
great thing to be done. Multitudes of lives 
are misspent and crowned with disappoint- 
ment by waiting for the opportunity of ac- 
complishing some noted and far-famed deed, 
when the truth is that the world’s prosper- 
ous ongoing depends upon the unfailing suc- 
cession of little things. Rain drops are worth 
morethancloudbursts. Wewant sunbeamsrath- 
er than great conflagrations. It would be a pity 
if our rivers were formed of tremendous cata- 
racts instead of the long stretches of quietly 
moving waters. Even the progress of the 
church does not depend upon a great man in 
the pulpit as it does upon the faithful Chris- 
tian in the pew. And the pulpit itself is the 
stronger and the more valuable with its occu- 
pant trained to do all the small things of minis- 
terial life well, rather than to perform a few 
things in a notable manner. Everywhere in 
the kingdom of God it is the law that power 
lies in attention to small things. 


So this is the culture we need. The ideal 
ambition of every Christian Endeavorer is to 
make his life an uninterrupted succession of 
thesmall dutiescarefully performed. This is the 
life of power. This is the marked feature of life 
set before us in the Bible. Whom we call 
great men in the Scripture history are so be- 
cause of their constant fidelity. No fulsome 
praise, such as the world gives now to its fa- 
vorites, is given to the prominent characters 


of that book. The rewards of the kingdom of. 
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God are not promised to great men, or to 
those who have succeeded in reaching high po- 
sitions in the world. Whichever way we turn, 
and whatever voice reaches our ears, there 1s 
one sentence that ought to ring in our con- 
sciousness unceasingly. It is the verdict of. 
eternity upon the lives of successful men: 
“Well done, good and faithful servant; thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will set 
thee over many things.” Our opportunity 
is not to be found in the great things possible 
to our lives, but in the small things with which 
every life abounds. 
Ok 

As with the good, so with the evil: power 
rests in the small matters that are apt to be 
overlooked. It is very common in these days 
to refer to carefulness in the minor morals as 
“narrow-mindedness.”’ Much is said about 
“high thinking,’ and the mistake is made that 
that is supposed to refer to large topics, to 
lofty themes and to transactions of universal 


interest. No; high thinking is thorough 
thinking. It is carrying into detail all the 


aims and purposes and character that are re- 
quired anywhere. It is being just as true and 
just as noble in giving a cup of cold water as 
in bestowing the largest legacy. It is letting 
the white light of the Spirit of God shine upon 
our little habits as upon our great principles. 
It is being just as true to the best we can find 
in matters of appetite and conversation and 
companionship as we are when we have to. 
take our stand and give our witness in the 
more public questions of morality and retig- 
ion. The more valuable the diamond, the 
more damaging is the smallest flaw. The duty 
of avoiding the so-called small defects in 
character and habit is made imperative by the 
incomparable value of the Christian life. The 
flaw in the Christian is damaging because he 
is a Christian. It is not narrow, but it is the 
broadest culture; it is the highest thinking, to 
rightly estimate and to most rigidly avoid the 
power of small evil things in our habits. 

So it is of small service. How many of us 
wait for large opportunities! They do not 
come. They are very few in a lifetime. To 
many of us they never appear. We do little 
because we con not do great things. God does 
not care to have us do great things. His call 
is to do the small thines. It is his power, 
not ours, that the world needs. We live to 
call the attention of humanity to him and not 
to ourselves. God has chosen the weak things 
of this world to confound the mighty. Paul 
savs: “When I am weak then am I strong.” 
The Christian who seeks onlv to be identified 
with great matters will eo before the world 
and into eternitv in the littleness of his own 
nower. Rut he who does well for God the small 
thines of character and habit and service, will 
stand before his Kine clad in the greatness. 


and the power of ‘his Lord. 


oy, 
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bor, with respect to this truly life-giving food, 
consists solely in appropriating the gift 


brought for his acceptance by him who is 


sent of God.” To seal a person was to set 
him apart for a specific purpose. 


V. 28. As Jesus had said, “Labor” (work), 
they wish to know in what such work consists. 
To a Jew the idea of work—righteousness— 
was familiar. But these enquirers wished Je- 
sus to define his idea. 

V. 29. They had said “works,” but Jesus 
says “work.” There is one work that pleases 
God, and that one work is very complex. True 
work is faith, faith in the one sent of God. 
“Faith is the highest kind of work, for by it 
man gives himself; and a free being can do 
nothing greater than to give himself.” 


V. 30. It was evident to them that Jesus 
claimed to be the one whom God had sent. 
They seem to have lost sight of the great sign 
of the previous day. Or, possibly, since Jesus 
had seemed to discount the material, the ques- 
tion really contemplated his doing something 
higher and beyond that miracle. It was, at 
any rate, the old demand for a sign—a de- 
mand never yielded to by Jesus. _ 

V. 31. To. back. up their demand, they cited 
the case of Moses, whose credentials were his 
miracles wrought in God’s name. The Mes- 
siah was to be greater than Moses. Could he 
do more than Moses had done? The latter 
had brought bread to them from heaven. 

V. 32. Jesus, in his answer, which seems 
flatly to contradict their claim for Moses, as- 
serts that the manna was not heavenly in its 
essential nature. Heavenly bread comes from 
God himself. Their conception of such bread 
and his were very different. 

V. 33. The bread of heaven was the man 
before them. From the figure he turns to 
the fact. His words could only mean a per- 
son. 

V. 34. Not understanding the reach of their 
own words, they wished him evermore to give 
them of that bread. Like the Samaritan wo- 
man, who said, “Give me this water,” they did 
not rise to a spiritual meaning. 

V. 35. Here he definitely calls himself the 
bread of heaven, affirming this ability to satis- 
fy the needs of all who should come to him. 
“Cometh” and “believeth” are interchangeable 
terms here. To come to him is to believe on 
him (cf. John i: 12). Faith is, after all, the es- 
sential thing. Those outside of Christ are 
truly hungering and thirsting. They can never 
be satisfied except in him. 

V. 36. Here they were asking to see a sign, 
while they had been seeing such a sign con- 
stantly in him, and yet would not believe. 
“They were fixedly sordid, seeking a feeder 
for their stomachs, not a Savior for their 


souls.” 


V. 37. Jesus conceives of those who seek 
and find satisfaction in himself as a unit—as 
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the gift of God to himself. Unbelief was caus- 
ing the Jews to fail to obtain satisfaction. But 
nothing could cause the loss of his people. 
The fact is that all who come to him are cer- 
tainly saved. 

V. 38. The proof of this is found in the fact. 
that Jesus came down from heaven to do 
God’s will. His own will was in harmony 
with the will of God. Together they were 
laboring for man’s salvation. 

V. 39. The will of the Father was the ulti- 
mate salvation of all his people. None of Je- 
sus’ own could therefore be lost. 

V. 40. The essential thing is that one shall 
see (R. V., behold) the Son. The Greek im- 
plies a contemplative act. In other words, 
one must believe—have faith. And the final 
act in the carrying out of his Messianic work 
will be his raising up of all who have thus be- 
lieved on him. 


Kind the Storm. 


Even if we do not rejoice that we have 
mourned, if we profit as we should by our 
griefs, others will rejoice that we have come 
to be what we are through our sorrows. Those 
who never mourned lack the power to: feel 
sympathy and. to: give comfort. 

Untroken sunshine and perpetual heat 

Make deserts only.’’ | 
Clouds and storms are essential to verdure 
and bloom, and the clear shining of the sun 
after the rain is known only where the skies . 
a been overcast. Thus in the skies of the 
soul— 


‘* The sweetest songs are those 
Which tell of saddest thought.” 
Those from whose tearful eyes God’s loving 
hand has wiped the signs of grief are those 
who can comfort the sorrowing with the com- 
fort wherewith they themselves have been 
comforted of God. Let us, then, rejoice in 


- our sorrows in life’s pathway. 


‘* And who would mourn a tear should fill: his eye 
For God to dry? | 
Angels might envy man his tearful eyes 
When God’s hand dries.’’ 


—[S. S. Times. 


If you are tempted to think an impure 
thought or perform a wrong deed, choke the 
suggestion down at once. The longer you 
harbor it the more difficult it will be for you 


to rid yourself of it. Delay is dangerous, and 


may be fatal. The habit of resisting and over- 
coming the solicitations of the devil is of ines- 
timable value. Prompt action will often save 
you from the confusion and shame of yielding 
to sin. Many a battle has been won by strik- 
ing the first blow before the adversary was 
expecting it. General Forrest used to say 
that the whole secret of success in war con- 
sists in “getting there first with the most men.” 
A little too late—just a little—may be equiva- — 
lent to throwing away a great victory. 
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CSristian Endeavor Service. 


By Rev. J. H. Goodell. 


The Power of Small Things (Mark iv:30-32). 


Tepic for July 8th. 


_ In the view of the world the most of us are 
little people, and it is not likely that we shall 
ever do what the world will record as great 
deeds. It would be well for the masses of 
young people if they were to get that fact 
clearly in mind quite early in life. The culti- 
vation in our American boys that they are 
likely to be presidents, or are destined to 
achieve some distinction which will astonish 
the generation to which they belong, is a 
very questionable practice. The fact is that 
very few great achievements have ever oc- 
curred in the history of the race. The world 
does not need them. We get on quite well 
with a few presidents and kings and military 
commanders in the century, and probably the 
number could be materially lessened to the 
advantage of all concerned. It would be a 
difficult question to settle, whether the larger 
number of these rulers have been a blessing to 
humanity or otherwise. 
x OK 
What the world needs is the cultivation of 
the spirit of doing little things well. A great 
deal of time and energy goes to waste, or 
worse, when people run around hunting some 
great thing to be done. Multitudes of lives 
are misspent and crowned with disappoint- 
ment by waiting for the opportunity of ac- 
complishing some noted and far-famed deed, 
when the truth is that the world’s prosper- 
ous ongoing depends upon the unfailing suc- 
cession of little things. Rain drops are worth 
morethancloudbursts. Wewant sunbeamsrath- 
er than great conflagrations. It would be a pity 
if our rivers were formed of tremendous cata- 
racts instead of the long stretches of quietly 
moving waters. Even the progress of the 
church does not depend upon a great man in 
the pulpit as it does upon the faithful Chris- 
tian in the pew. And the pulpit itself is the 
stronger and the more valuable with its occu- 
pant trained to do all the small things of minis- 
terial life’ well, rather than to perform a few 
things in a notable manner. Everywhere in 
the kingdom of God it is the law that power 
lies in attention to small things. 
* Ok 


So this is the culture we need. The ideal - 


ambition of every Christian Endeavorer is to 
make his life an uninterrupted succession of 
thesmall dutiescarefully performed. This is the 
life of power. This is the marked feature of life 
set before us in the Bible. Whom we call 
great men in the Scripture history are so be- 
cause of their constant fidelity. No fulsome 


praise, such as the world gives now to its, fa-_ 
vorites, is given to the prominent characters 
of that book. The rewards of the kingdom of, 
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God are not promised to great men, or to. 
those who have succeeded in reaching high po- 
sitions in the world. Whichever way we turn, 
and whatever voice reaches our ears, there is. 
one sentence that ought to ring in our con-. 
sciousness unceasingly. It is the verdict of. 
eternity upon the lives of successful men:: 
‘Well done, good and faithful servant; thou. 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will set. 
thee over many things.” Our opportunity 
is not to be found in the great things possible 
to our lives, but in the small things with which 
every life abounds. 

As with the good, so with the evil: power 
rests in the small matters that are apt to be 
overlooked. It is very common in these days 
to refer to carefulness in the minor morals as 
“narrow-mindedness.” Much is said about 
“high thinking,” and the mistake is made that 
that is supposed to refer to large topics, to 
lofty themes and to transactions of universal 
interest. No; high thinking is thorough 
thinking. It is carrying into detail all the 
aims and purposes and character that are re- 
quired anywhere. It is being just as true and 


‘just as noble in giving a cup of cold water as 


in bestowing the largest legacy. It is letting 
the white light of the Spirit of God shine upon 
our little habits as upon our great principles. 
It is being just as true to the best we can find 
in matters of appetite and conversation and 
companionship as we are when we have to. 
take our stand and give our witness in the 
more public questions of morality and retig- 
ion. The more valuable the diamond, the 
more damaging is the smallest flaw. The duty 
of avoiding the so-called small defects in 
character and habit is made imperative by the. 
incomparable value of the Christian life. The 
flaw in the Christian is damaging because he: 
is a Christian. It is not narrow, but it is the 
broadest culture; it is the highest thinking, to 
rightly estimate and to most rigidly avoid the 
power of small evil things in our habits. 
* 
So it is of small service. 
wait for large opportunities! They do not 
come. They are very few in a lifetime. To 
many of us they never appear. We do little 
because we c2n not do great things. God does 
not care to have us do great things. His calf 
is to do the small things. It is his power, 
not ours, that the world needs. We live to 
call the attention of humanity to him and not 
to ourselves. God has chosen the weak things 
of this world to confound the mighty. Paul 
savs: “When I am weak then am I strong.” 
The Christian who seeks only to be identified 
with great matters will go before the world 
and into eternitv in the littleness of his own 
nower. Rut he who does well for God the small 


How many of us 


—thines of character and habit and service, will 


stand before his King clad in the greatness. 
and the power of ‘his Lord. 
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Commencement at Albany College. 


On June 20th Albany College closed: its 
thirty-fourth year. Could its founders have 
been present they would have been delighted. 

The day was ushered,in by bright sunshine. 
But our sky had been in gloomy mood for 
several days, and the sun was soon veiled by 
clouds. But there was no cloud on hearts or 


_ faces of those connected with the college. At 


9:30 people were seen moving toward the 
United Presbyterian church, where the servic- 
es were held. There was a young man on a 
wheel, in a hurry. There were two Oregon 
maidens, dressed in pure white, their hands 
filled with roses. There were steady-going 
oider people. The church was the center of 
attraction and was soon filled. The building 
was draped with the college colors, black and 
gold. The gallery was changed into a girlery, 
for it was literally packed with Albany’s sweet- 
est product. | 

When the audience was in place, with trus- 
tees seated at the right and faculty at the left 
of the platform, a side door opened and. in 
marched the ‘honored President, Wallace 
Howe Lee, followed by the graduating class, 
dressed in cap and gown. The program was 
then entered upon, and consisted of music, 
prayer, orations and the presentation of de- 
orees. 

The salutatorian was Robert Flint Smick, 
the son of Rev. W. A. Smick, our honored 
Sunday-school Missionary in Willamette Pres- 
bytery. He has completed the classical course 
and expects to study medicine. The valedic- 
tory was by Henry Rowen Saltmarsh. It 
was whispered that he is looking toward the 
highest of all callings, the gospel ministry. 
Two orations were by ladies, and they were 
the equals of their brothers, both in ‘delivery 
and in thought. Earnest women study in Al- 
bany. A noteworthy feature of the orations 
was theif attitude toward Christian themes. 
Whenever spiritual subjects were touched 
it was with reverence and dignity, never tri- 
fling. Albany is a Christian college, and the 
men and women who direct in the teaching 
have no uncertain words about God, the Bi- 
ble, the Christian life. ‘The young man or 
woman who attends this college will not leave 
it in doubt, about ,the,.great questions which 
most concern humanity. | 

The enrollment of the past year exceeded 
220. The shadow of debt has been removed. 
‘The outlook is hopeful. President Lee was 
unanimously re-elected to the office and looks 
forward hopefully to the new year, which will 
open September 17th. Ae 

There will be some changes in the faculty, 
as two professors retire. But. there will .be 
no changes in management. Those who pat- 
ronize the college will.find the same high pur- 
pose, the same consecrated spirit, in-the men 
and women who compose the.faculty, and op- 


portunities for Christian scholarship in which 
we believe most heartily. W. S. Holt. 


Timely Topics. 
By Rev. W. S. Matthew, D.D. | 
Business Chances in the Philippines. 


In the Saturday Evenmg Post of June 16th 
Frank G. Carpenter discusses the “Chances 
for Young Men in the Philippines.” He be- 
gins his article with General Funston’s late 
remark, “If I were not in the army I could 
make $40,000 a year on a capital of $10,000.” 
This was just after the general had returned 
from an extended trip along the eastern coasi 
of Luzon, and “he was full of the riches of the 
country” and of the possibilities for agricul- 
ture and trade. 

Mr. Carpenter thinks Funston’s view some- 
what roseate, but declares that nearly every 
practical American who has examined the 
country expresses the same opinion. Mr. Car- 
penter, who has spent months in the islands 
and traveled over almost the whole country, 
is impressed with the “enormous development 
that must come in the near future.” 

But at the very outset of his article he warns 
young Americans that this part of the world 
is no place for the man who has only ordinary 
muscle upon which to depend. No American, 
he says, can hope to compete with the Filipi- 
no or the Chinaman as a field hand, or ordi- 
nary day laborer there. The climate and the 
low wages are all against him. 

The keen man of business, however, with 
from $3,000 to $100,000 of capital, will find a 
splendid field, so soon as the islands are pac- 
ified. The young: man trained in modern en- 
gineering, the skilled mechanic, the plumber, 
the electrician, will also find remunerative 
employment, at an early day. For, says Mr. 
Carpenter, railroads must be built and vast 
changes made in the building and improve- 
ment of the cities and in every material part 
of civilization in the islands. Lawyers and 
physicians, he says, are also doing well in Ma- 
nila. Modern methods of agriculture will al- 
so soon be introduced, and there will be call 
for well-educated and competent men to man- 
age farms and estates, as well as mills, fac- 
tories, and such like. But no young’ man 
should go to the Philippines with less than 
$1,000 to start with, and he should expect 
to remain not less than ten years, for large 
success. 


Boxers. 


Prof. Isaac T. Headland of the Peking Uni- 
versity writes intelligently of the Chinese 
Boxers in Harper’s Weekly of June 16th. The 
society, he says, originated many years ago. 
It is partly athletic, partly moral and religious. 
As an athletic association it goes by the name 
of the Big Knife Society; as a religious soci- 
ety under the name of Righteousness and 
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_. Peace Fist. . It is organized mainly in the 
rural districts and villages, and claims to exist 
for the mutual help of the country folk in time 


of flood, famine, or other calamity. It is thus 


easy to see how it might become the nucleus 
for such violent opposition to missionaries and 
other foreigners as has been witnessed within 
the past few months. -Dr. Headland believes 


that the Boxer Society is éncouraged by the. 


Empress Dowager, and that large numbers in 
the Chinese regular army are really members 
of this great secret society. 


‘But the most significant thing in the arti-— 


cle above referred to is what the writer says of 
the real origin of the present outbreak against 
the missionaries. Three years ago the Roman 
Catholic priests, through the influence of the 
French minister at Peking, “were givenofficial 
tank corresponding to that of the various Chi- 
nese officials—viceroy, governor, taotai, etc.” 
When a native Roman Catholic got into any 
trouble with anybody, the Catholic priest 
would intervene as an official of the cmpire! 
And so it came about that the heathen Chinese 
felt that the Christians sometimes got the dé- 
cision in a case at law when justice wes on the 
other side. Thus Jesuitism again overdid the 
thing, and all Christians, Protestant as well as 
Roman Catholic, came to be hated and djs- 
trusted. The transformation of the Boxer So- 
cieties from keepers of the peace into bands 
of “marauders, robbing, murdering, pillaging 
and looting all the Christian villages” in the 
province of Shautung, occurred about a year 
ago. 
McKinley and Roosevelt. 


The National Republican Convention, which 
met in Philadelphia on the 19th, nominated 
William McKinley for a second term as Pres- 
ident of the United States. This was exactly 
as everybody had predicted, His distinguish- 
ed services to the country and his party made 
it inevitable that his renomination should. be 
without opposition. He received every vote 
in the Convention. 

While the nomination of Governor Theo- 
dore Roosevelt can hardly be said to have 
been the expected thing, since he had con- 
stantly affirmed that he did not want the nomi- 
nation, and there were several able and worthy 
candidates for the second place on the ticket, 
still, as looked at from the standpoint of the 
present—even his nomination was inevitable. 
The interests of the party demanded a man 
who would add distinct force to the campaign 
—a man who would help in some great doubt- 
ful Eastern State, and also capture the great 
West. Who but Roosevelt could do both? As 
the popular and successful governor of New 


York, he will almost certainly insure that 


State for the Republicans; as the brilliant, 


dashing soldier, the universal choice of the 


young men of his party, he will do more to 
carry the great States west of the Missouri 


In every respect. 


ever the wishes of our people. 
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‘river than could any other man in the party. 


The platform indorses the administration of 
Mr. McKinley ; declares for the gold standard 
and against the free coinage of silver ; calls at- 
tention to the renewed prosperity of the coun- 
try under Republican administration; advo- 
cates laws that wiil benefit American laborers 
and the restriction of cheap foreign labor; 
stands by the Monroe doctrine and urges the 


construction of the Isthmian canal under 


American control; demands national legisla- 
tion for reclaiming the arid lands of the West; 
and approves the stand of the government in 
regard to the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, 


Cuba. 


Saloon Expansicn. 


Ceneral E.. S. Otis, late military governor of 
the Philippines, who arrived in Washington 
last week, was asked to answer many ques- 
tions; and, among the rest, why so many sa- 
loons had been aliowed in Manila to demor- 
alize both soldiers and natives. General Otis 
said in reply to that question: “In regard to 
the: saloons in Manila, their number ‘has been 
reduced one-half. Manila is almost a model 
city. It is in good sanitary condition, and 
well governed. It is quiet, and, compared to 
the population of other cities, is well balanced 
Our army has been under 
rigid discipline, and the misdemeanors of the 
soldiers have been fewer then in other armies 
of equal size.” We are glad to hear this, and 
hope it is true. And we have not the slightest 
reason to question either the honesty or the 
accuracy of General Otis. ®But that beer in 
frightful quantities followed the flag during the 
past year there can be no doubt. In the off- 
cial summary of United States commerce are 
figures showing that we have, during the last 
ten months, sold beer to the following 
amounts: to Cuba, $585,328; to Porto Rico, 
$17,018; to Hawaii, $164,721, and to the Phii- 
ippines, $369,974. Thus this great end Chris- 
tian country has, in less than a year, unloaded 
upon those who have newly come under the 
protection of our flag, beer, the wholesale 
price of which was more than a million dol- 
lars, not to mention other intoxicants. which 
are not particularized in the summary of com- 
merce. That it is our duty, alike as Chris- 
tians and hutnanitarians, to'try°to: uplift the. 
benighted peoples who have come under our 
flag as a result of the war with Spain is uni- 
versallvy admitted, but can we do it by teaching 
them the use of intoxicants? Do we wish 
those peoples to get the idea that distilleries 
and breweries are the leading American insti- 
tutions? That is what is being done, what- 
And it will 
require vast outlays of treasure and toil on 
the part of missionaries to counteract in those 
lands the baleful influences: cast by the Ameri- 
can brewers and -saloon-keepers,; who care 
only for gold and nothing for humanity. 
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Church Mews. 


[We shall always be glad to hear from 
any church or pastor: as to happenings, 
activities and successes; as to additions to 
membership or congregation or contribu- 
tions; also as to sketches of interesting 
occasions or meetings.—Zd. ] 

Ministerial Union. 

Rev. J. H. Kerr, D.D., read the paper 
of the day, Monday, June 25th, on the 
subject’ “The Pastor as a Teacher.” After 
some words of introduction, in which he 
referred to the need of more endowments 
for iustitutions of sacred learning, he 
said in substance: Many changes are go- 
ing on in methods of teaching in all de- 
partments of education. Take literature, 
forexample. Authors are studied to-day 
notso much fora review of brief sketches 
of their work as for a discipline in 
modes of thought and style and to pro- 
duce vigorous individual thinking in the 
student. So there has been an advance 
in methods of Bible study. Less atten- 
tion is being given to mere memory work 
and more to a scientific and historical 
treatment of the Books and sacred liter- 
ature. There is a lamentable amount of 
ignorance of the Bible among educated 
men. Professorsin divinity schools, even, 
express their amazement often at the 
little knowledge of the Scriptures shown 
by students when they enter their 
classes. And in churches this Jack is so 
palpable that it is difficult to find com- 
petent teachers for the Sabbath-school. 
Nor do the ministers have the grasp of 


the Bible always that they should. They | 


have not the broadening benefit of a 
comprehensive and scientific treatment 
either of the Book as a whole, or the 
separate Books. They forget their Greek 
and Hebrew and use the Book chiefly as 
a treasury of texts. To remedy this, 
churches should arrange their program 
of services so as to give more time to in- 
telligent Bible study. One night in the 
week should be reserved for Normal 
work, to be guided and led by the pastor 
if possible. The aim of this to be the 
laying of a solid foundation for the work 
of teaching. The time a pastor spends 
in this way will be returned to him many 
fold in the added intelligence of his 
hearers. A great help to such study 
will be found in the outlines and plans 
of the “American Institute of Sacred 
Literature,’’ which I earnestly commend 
to you all. Next Monday Mr. H. E. 
Bostwick will read a paper on ‘‘A ffairs in 
China.”’ 


Calitornia.. 


MARYSVILLE. — Children’s Day was 
appropriately observed in our church on 
last Sabbath, the Sunday-school exer- 
cises taking the place of the evening 
service, under the direction of our pastor, 
Rev. T. J. Lamont. The children took 
hold with great enthusiasm. The at- 
tendance was the largest we have had in 
years. The recitations, songs and class 
exercises were of unusual merit. The 

rimary department, numbering about 

orty, rendered their parts well The 
class exercises, of which there were five, 
were of excellent character and elicited 


| 
special praise. It was the general feel- 
ing that the exercises were very instruc- 
tive and helpful. The pastor com- 
mended the children very highly, and 
in a short address rivited the thought of 
the hour. The church was beautifully 
decorated for the occasion. The con- 
tribution of the schooi amounted to 
ahout $7. Although we have lost a 
number of our best workers by removal, 
the school is quite prosperous under the 
superintendency of E. S. Cooley, who 
has recently been appointed to this 
position. 


TEHAMA. — Our pastor, Rev. E. J.° 
Gillespie, has added to the circuit over 
which he presides Elder Creek, Proberta 
and Kked Bank. On arecent Sunday, 
Supt. J. D. Sweeney organized a prom- 
ising society of Christian Endeavorers 
at Red Bank. Elder I. B. Ashbrook was 
made president. He and his family 
were former residents bere. Supt. J. 
D. Sweeney and wife left about the 
first of June for an extended stay at 
Pacific Grove. Children’s Day was ob- 
served under the leadership of Rev. L. 
M. Foster. Mrs J. J. Worthington rep- 
resented our C, EK. Society at the great 
Stockton Convention.’. On her return 
she graphically described her trip at 
the meeting on June 3d. We are for- 
tunate to again have our former faith- 
ful organist, Miss Cora Small, with us. 
The ladies have been ngtting neat sums 
every Saturday evening by the sale of 
ice-cream. Our school was honored re- 
cently by the selection of the superin- 
tendent, J. D. Sweeney, as secretary and 
treasurer of the County Sunday-school 
Association. Mr. Gillespie, instead of 
taking an ordinary vacation, has veen 
taking thecensusof thisdistrict. While 
the growth of our religious societies is 
very slow we think we can see a vast im- 
provement in the religious feeling of the 
community, and we can but pray that 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit may 
come tothe church at Tehama. Weare 
sorry more of our people dv not sub- 
scribe for THE OCCIDENT as we know 
they would be greatly benefited. 


BLUE LAKE.—Children’s Day was ob- 
served in the evening of June roth by 
the rendering of the exercises as pre- 
pared by Dr. Worden for that occasion. 
The church was prettily decorated by 
the floral committee of the C. E. and 
the new room built last spring proved a 
great convenience, as those who took 
part in the exercises were together in 
there, and the floor being on a level 
with the pulpit platform, when the 
doors were opened all were on one large 
platform. Quite a number of people 
were assembled to hear the little ones, 
and our pastor’s address, prepared es- 


pecially for the children, proved of the 


deepest interest to both old and young. 
The words of the text was, ‘‘Suffer little 
children to come unto mie, and forbid 
them not; for such is the kingdom of 


God.” (Luke xviii: 16.) The Y. P.S.|. 


C. E. gave a social recently from which 
a nice little sum was realized. It was 
pronounced a success both socially and 
financially. The Sunday-school at Glen- 
dale was reopened for the summer early 
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in April and for lack of teachers is con- 


ducted as.a children’s preaching service | 


with the aid of wall charts, by our 
pastor, Mr. Baesler, every other Sunday, 
so as not to conflict with his other 
preaching appointments. 


SACRAMENTO.—Rev. A. J. Johnston, 
pastor of the Westminster Presbyterian 
church, has been attending the Sunday- 
school Convention at San Jose the past 
week. On last Sunday morning he de- 
livered an instinctive discourse upon“ The 
Relation of the Bible to Modern Science” 
before a large congregation. The la- 
dies missionary societies are doing good 
work, and have recently provided some 
fine programs of exercises. The Sun- 
day-school is prospering. E. A. Haw- 
kins is acting as superintendent in the 
absence of Charles M. Campbell, who 
with his bride is away on a tour to 
Europe and the Holy Land. Mr. Camp- 
bell expects to return to Sacramento 
about August Ist. His letters in the 
local newspaper upon the sights and 
scenes of Palestine, and his descriptions 
of atrip up the Nile, across the Medit- 
erranean and through the Holy Land on 
horseback have been read with the 
greatest interest. When Mr. Campbell 
gets home he will, no doubt, be invited 
to take the lecture platform. Elder 
William H. Gibson and his estimable wife 
celebrated their fifth wedding anniver- 
sary on Tuesday evening. June 26th. 
Elder Gibson attended the recent Gen- 
eral Assembly as Commissioner from 
Sacramento Presbytery. A lawn party 
recently given by Mrs. Willi to the 
young people of the church was a great 


success. 
Washington. 


SPOKANE.—The First Presbyterian 
church held their quarterly commun- 
ion service June loth. Twenty-five new 
members were publicly received. Chil- 
dren’s Day exercises were held June 3d, 
and Dr. Alexander Henry of Philadel- 
phia was present and addressed the pa- 
rents and children. The Sunday-school 
children made a contribution of fifty 
dollars to our board of Sunday-school 


work. 
Nevada. 


ELKO.—Rev. J. Anthony Mitchell has 
brought his family from Santa Cruz 
mountains, and has now settled among 
us. He was to be installed as our pastor 
in May by Rev. W. S. Sherman of Sac- 
ramento, who was’ appointed by the 
Presbytery for this purpose, but Brother 
Sherman went East to attend General As- 
sembly by way of Los Angeles, and 
the installation bas been postponed. 
The church gave Brother Mitchell $300 
to add another room to the manse and 
also to partly furnish it. Since Mr. Mit- 
chell’s stay of two years the church has 
paid off all debts and is now free. The 
Spiritual work has been blessed and a 
number of additions were made to the 
church during the portion of his first 
Stay among us. We were made special- 
ly glad when the Principal of the high 
school united. Three of the seven teach- 
ers of the schools are members with us, 
and are actively engaged in the work, 


April ist, four adults united and children 
were baptized. April 15th, evangelical 
work began under the direction of 
the Brothers Oliver of the Moody Bi- 
ble Institute of Chicago, and con- 
tinued three weeks. April 22d, four- 
teen were added tothechurch. April 27th 
our pastor was telegraphed for to go 
down the railroad, thirty-four miles, to 
take charge of a funeral on the following 
day. But before the train left, at 7:45, he 
baptized four adults and received eight 
persons into the church. April 29th 
three families were received. May sth 
the meetings ended, and the following 
Wednesday, at a congregational meet- 
ing, three additional trustees were elect- 
ed. But the church rejoices especially 
in being able to elect two efficient elders, 


the Principal of the high school being |- 


one. This gives the church a session, 
whose services it has been deprived of 
for years. Deacons and deaconesses 
were also elected, su that now, for the 
first time in its history, the church is 
fully equipped, with every office filled. 
The Sabbath after the close of the evan- 
gelistic work six united with the church. 
Last Sabbath, Dr. Stubbs, President of 
the Nevada University, was in town to 
deliver the baccalaureate sermon to the 
ae of the high school. The ad- 

ress was given in our church in the even- 
ing. Atthe morning service Dr. Stubbs 
assisted in the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. We had a refreshing season, 
but were especially rejoiced at receiv- 
ing a young man of devotion and prom- 
ise, who desires to study for the minis- 
try. In all, since December 3Ist, thirty- 
nine have been received into the church 
on confession and three by letter. Twen- 
ty-four infants baptized and six adults. 
The older ladies have long had a Ladies’ 
Aid Society, which has done most excel- 
lent work in all departments of church 
activity; but lately the young ladies 
have formed the Pastor’s Aid Society, 
and will help in many ways, but espe- 
cially in religious services, in the jail 
and hospital, and in homes where there 
are few to help and cheer the needy. 
The Lord has very noticeably answered 
the Savior’s prayer for us, in making us 
of one mind and heart to a remarkable 
degree. Our young men have been 
active, too, and have formed a Y. M. C. 
League. We would call it an association, 
but are advised not to till we have 5,000 
population in town. However, we have 
opened a reading-room and library on 
the main street, available from 7 p. m. 
till 10 o’clock. The published object, of 
the League is “To lead young men to 
Christ and to help each other in a Chris- 


tian life.’ Since January Ist, twelve 
young men have united with the 
church. Samuel R. Hunt, Elder. 


CARSON City.—Shortly after the ar- 
rival of our pastor and his family a pub- 
lic reception was tendered them, and the 
large attendance was visible evidence of 
the esteem in which they are held in 
this community. On Memorial Day the 
Endeavorers held a religious and patri- 
otic service at the prison. Though we 
have but three members there now, we 


still feel encouraged when we consider 


THE i 
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The Leader in all modern improvements. 
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before buying a 


STANDARD PAPER PATTERNS. 


Highest Perfection, Lowest Prices. Send for 
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J. W. EVANS, 


1021 Market St., south side, nr. 6th 


the difficulties and hindrances to the 
work and the manifold temptations 
which daily beset the prison Endeavor- 
er. Our greatest need to-day is not for 
work, but willing, earnest workers who, 
in the language of Frances Willard, are 
“dependable young people.” Children’s 
Day was duly celebrated in our church 
and Sunday-school, and, so far as we 
can discern, it was a perfect success. At 
the morning service our pastor gave a 
timely talk tothe children about “Little 
Foxes,” and in the evening the Sunday- 
school gave an enjoyable concert entitled 
‘Voices fromthe Woodland.’’ Both the 
church and Sunday-school room were 
well-filled and all unite in the opinion 
that the children did credit to Miss Hel- 
en Dorrance, who trained them for the 
exercises of the evening, which marked 
the close of an eventful and interesting 
day. 
For Abuse of Alcohol 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


DR. E. B. DAVIS, Dayton, O., says: 
‘* Very good results in cases of nervous debility 
from excessive drinking and insomnia,”’’ 


Standing or kneeling on the 
sidewalk were a group of boys in- 
tent upon a game of marbles. One 
little urchin, with knuckles on the 
chalked line, suddenly raised his 
head to call out to a companion: 

“Stand out o’ my sunshine, can’t 
ye? I can’t half see what I’m aim- 
in’ at when you shut off the light.” 

We went on our way with a wish 
that his admonition could reach a 
wider circle. For in the great game 
of life that busies us all there are 
so many that are barring the light. 
They watch the work that is going 
on around them, and by chilling 
indifference or contemptuous com- 
ment shut out the sunlight, and so 
spoil many an aim that might else 
be true-—[Sunday-school Teacher. 

= 
| Tongues leave more scars than 
words. 


| 
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FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING Syrup has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


— 


When God sends darkness let it 
be dark. *Tis so vain to think we 
can light it up with candles, or 
make it anything but dark. It may 
be because of the darkness we shall 
see some new beauty in the stars.— 
| Merr:am. 
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often, they strug- 


migle along and 
mi keep up, where 
| other women go 
si to bed. To such 
¢ women the value 
4of Dr. Pierce’s 
4 Favorite Pre- 
scription is be- 
yond computa- 
wation. It cures 
mathe common 
cause of ill-health 
in woman, de- 
rangement or dis- 
ease of the wom- 
anly organs. A 
temperance medi- 
cine, It contains 
no alcohol, opi- 
wn, cocaine, nor 
Ree other narcotic. 


**T had female trouble for eight years,” writes 
Mrs. L. J. Dennis, of 828 East College Street 
Jacksonville, Ills. ‘For three years suffered 
continually. Words cannot express what I suf- 
fered. [sought relief among the medical profes- 
ston and found none, until induced by kind 
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When I began taking this medicine I weighed 
ninety-five pounds. After taking ‘ Favorite Pre- 
. ption’ I was built up until now I weigh one 
A hundred and fifty-six pounds—more than I ever 
weighed before. I was so bad I would lie from 
, day to day and long for death to come and re- 
B lieve my suffering. I had internal inflamma- 
tion, a disagreeable drain, bearing-down pains 
in the lower part of my bowels, and such dis- 
tress every month, but now I never havea pain 
—do all my own work, and am a strong and 
healthy woman, Thanks to your medicine. I 
consider myself a living testimonial of the ben- 
efits of your ‘ Favorite Prescription.’ ”’ 


Dr. PIERCE’S FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION 


MAKES WEAK WOMEN STRONG» 
aa And SICK WOMEN WELL. 


‘the monsoon, which has not 


friends to try Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. ~ 


News of the Week. 


June 18th. 
Fruit-growers of Santa Clara 


Valley organize to handle the cur- 
ed fruit. 


Mrs. Reitz, wife of the Transvaal 
State Secretary, sailed for Europe 
from Lorenbo Marques to-day, ac- 
companied by her family. 


Lord Roberts sent a message to 
Botha, complimenting the bravery 
of the Burghers and suggesting 
honorable surrender. Botha re- 
fused. 


The Chinese forts at Taku open- 
ed fire on the allied fleet Saturday 
morning, and were later attacked 
and captured, with small losses to 
the allies. 


The following dispatch has been 
received at London from the Vice- 
roy of India, Lord Curzon of Ked- 
leston: “The week’s famine re- 
ports show a state of general ex- 
pectancy, pending the advance of 
yet 
appeared. Heavy rain has fallen in 
Burmah and in the Deltaic and 
Central districts of Behar. On the 
west coast the monsoon current is 
weak and has not progressed north 
of Goah, nor penetrated to the 
most affected regions, and the hot 
weather conditions still exist. 
There is no improvement possible 
in the affected districts nor any de- 
crease of numbers on the relief 
works until there shall be a heavier 
general rainfall. The relief total 
now reaches £5,920,000.” 

June 19th. 

The National Republican Con- 

vention met to-day in Philadelphia. 


John E. Sweeney, a brave fire- 
man in this city, lost his life in an 
effort to save another in a burning 
building. 

Several pool-room proprietors 
are arrested in this city and will 
test the anti-pool-selling ordinance 
in the courts. 


The Government at Washington 
to-day entered into an agreement 
with the other leading Powers; ac- 
cording to which each nation will 
contribute about 4,000 troops to an 
international army, to march on 
Peking, protect lives and property, 
and restore order in the Empire. 

June 20th. 
It is reported that Admiral Sey- 


‘mour and his 2,000 men have ar- 
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rived at Peking and that the for- 
eign legations are safe. 
General McArthur cables his be- 
lief that most of the Filipino rebels 
will accept the terms of amnesty 
promulgated by proclamation. 
Fitzharris and Mullet, the Phoe- 
nix Park murderers, who lately ar- 


rived at Castle Garden, are not}. 


permitted to land, but will be sent 
back to Ireland. 


Roberts’ forces drive the Boers 
from Machadadorp, and it is re- 
ported that Kruger has already es- 
caped, and is on the high seas, 
bound for Europe. This is scarce- 
ly probable. 


Li Hung Chang, the venerable 
Chinese statesman, has been sum- 
moned from Canton to quell the 
Boxers in and about Peking. This 
is considered in diplomatic circles 
a sign that the Empress Dowager 
is disposed to retreat from her ex- 


treme position. 
June 21st. 


The Chinese are bombarding 
Teintsin. 

Mr. McKinley was unanimously 
renominated for the Presidency at 
Philadelphia to-day, and Theodore 
Roosevelt for Vice-President. 


Filipinos, to the number of 200, 
met in Manila to-day and formulat- 
ed what they consider honorable 
conditions of peace, which are said 
io be acceptable to General McAr- 
thur. 


Brigham H. Roberts was to-day 
found guilty of bigamy in a Salt 
Lake court. Four of the jurors 
signing the verdict were Mormons. 
Roberts will appeal to the Supreme 


Court. 
June 22d. 


Kruger reported willing to give 
up the war on condition that he be 
allowed to remain in the Transvaal. 


Reported through Japanesesourc- 
es that all thé foreign residents in 
Tientsin have been massacred, and 
that the foreign troops are hard 
pressed. 


A relief column from Taku is on 
the way to Tientsin. Lieutenant 
Wright, U. S. N., and 150 other 
foreigners, reported killed during 
re bombardment. 


The World’s W. C. T. U. Con- 
vention opened in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, to-day, 120 American dele- 
gates being present, beside many 
Visitors from this country. 


~~ 
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Reports from the wheat belt of 
Mirinesota’ and ‘the Dakotas say 
that less than 75,000,000 bushels 
will be produced as against 200,- 
000,000 last year. The failure is 
caused by drought. 
June 23d. 

The dreaded army worm has ap- 
peared near Yankton, South Da- 
kota. 


Serious rioting between peasants 
and troops in Varna, Bulgaria. 
Ninety persons killed. 


Judge Campbell of San Bernard- 
ino upholds the legality of the Ri- 
alto irrigation district’s bonds. 


The force of the allied Powers 
for the relief of Tientsin are report- 
ed driven back with considerable 
loss. 


The Colorado river is to be im- 
proved and made navigable for one 
hundred and sixty miles above the 


Needles. 


The five-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Gutenberg, the in- 
ventor of printing, was celebrated 
in Mayence, Germany, to-day. 


The price of wheat advanced five 
cents a bushel in Chicago to-day, 
as a result of reported shortage of 
crops in Minnesota and Dakota. 


Surgeon Wickes of the Nicarau- 
qua Canal Commission writes that 
a ‘tide-level route for the canal has 
been discovered, which is only thir- 
ty-five miles long. 


General McArthur reports the 
ambush of a scouting party in the 
island of Mindinao; loss, nine kill- 
ed and eleven wounded. The insur- 
gents were beaten off. 


Report that the Boers in the re- 
cent Zand river fight captured 2,000 
mail bags for Roberts’ army, and 
including $20,000 worth of stamps 
intended for the use of the soldiers. 

June 24th. 

In an awful railway wreck near 
McDonough, Georgia, forty-one 
persons were killed. Fire added 
horror to the catastrophe. On the 
same day fifty-three persons were 
injured in a wreck near Green Bay, 
Wis. | 

Reports from Shanghai say that 
in the battle at Teintsin, June 2ist, 


300 of the allied troops were killed 


and 4,000 Ohinese. The Chinese 
numbered 20,000. and the allies 


were defeated. The Amefican con- 


- tingent lost 4 killed and 7 wound- 


‘ed. The situation is, very. grave, 
and the Brooklyn, Admiral Remey, 
has been-ordered -to-Taku from 
Manila and the Oregon from Hong 
Kong. 


Care of Infants. 


There are two things in caring 
for infants which must be judicious- 
ly attended to—comfort and diet. 
There are many deaths caused by 
overloading the stomach. An in- 
fant’s stomach is very small—not 
larger than an ordinary hen’segg— 
and consequently is easily over- 
burdened. As a rule, no new-born 
child should be fed anything save 
its mother’s milk. Cow’s milk is 
not woman’s milk. Cow’s milk 
alone is not sufficient for baby; yet 
there are mothers who use it as a 
baby’s food without hesitation as 
to its fitness as an exclusive diet. 
“After milk is sterilized, and has an 
admixture of cereals, it is fit for 
food,’ says a prominent physician. 

Nursing bottles must be kept 
clean and free from germs. One 
bottle is not enough; several are 
needed. They should be emptied 
and washed frequently in a little 
soda water. The tube should nev- 
er be used in the nursing bottle, 
but the pure rubber nipple that slips 
over the neck of the bottle. That 
is much safer, as it is easy to keep 
free from germs. A baby should 
be fed at regular intervals. For the 
first three months, once in every 
two hours is, as a rule, often 
enough. How often we hear par- 
ents say, “Fed babies all they want, 
and as often as they want.” Others 
think whenever a baby cries it is 
hungry; this is another mistake. 
The main object in feeding is to 
give baby just enough nourishing 
food for it to digest properly; and 
the stomach as surely needs the 
necessary amount of rest inorderto 
perform its duty in aiding diges- 
tion. 

As I am personally acquainted 
with a lady whose baby was trou- 
bled with a very bad case of indi- 
gestion, I feel safe in urging obedi- 
ence to these particular rules by 
other mothers. This baby—now 
three years and two months old— 
has just commenced to walk. Its 
only-trouble was indigestion, For 


the first few months it was undoubt- 
edly overfed; then, as the family 


‘physician supposed that the moth- 
er’s milk did not agree with it, oth- 
er milk was given, after all kinds 
of food had been tried. None 
proved entirely satisfactory. For 
‘wo and one-half years baby sel- 
dom slept through the night; as a 
rule, the parents were obliged to be 
up with it, either all or a part of 
the night. The greatest care was 
necessary regarding its food, not 
only the kind, but the quantity. 
Many times it has cried for more, 
when more would have caused 
death. I have often heard the re- 
mark made that that baby was 
starved. But the mother andi phy- 
sician knew best. Had the mother 
fed her darling all it apparently 
wanted, it would have suffered in- |. 
tensely. Hundreds of dollars were 
spent for physicians, food, etc., but. 
all the physicians said was that ju- | 
dicious care exercised in the feed- 
ing and food were the important . 
things. The water which this child 
drinks is always boiled. The child 
is about as large as children one 
and one-half years old, “fat as a 
little pig,” yet indigestion has not 
entirely been overcome. Care in 
regard to diet is still a necessity, 
and will be for a long time. 

Let me warn mothers not to 
overload baby’s stomach, and to 
avoid drugs of any sort. Yester- 
day, a lady told me of a babe a day 
old that cried, and its grandma 
said, “It has the colic.” So she 
gave it a little whisky. The lady 
said that she told grandma, “‘Never 
would I give that baby whisky.” 
The grandmother replied, “It will 
never know it when it gets to be a 
man.” The father loves liquor; 
why, then, give it to his child, at 
the very first breath! Not once in 
a thousand times is medicine need- 
ed for a very young baby. The 
main things are proper care and 
diet —[ Housekeeper. 

“When a boy I began to read 
earnestly, but at the foot of every 
page | stopped and obliged myself 
to give an account of what I had 
just read. At first I had to readi it 
three or four times before I got my 
mind firmly fixed. But I compelled 
myself to comply with the. plan, 
until now, after I have read a book 
through once, I can almost recite | 
it from the beginning to the end. 


—[Macauly. 
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